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Automatic gas heat, summer air conditioning both from one simple Servel unit 




The otdy thing oertuin about U. S. 
wualher 1a that it uliiingi^ faat. From 
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That's when there's nothing like a 
Servel ,4M- V«v Air Conditioner. 

Just set the Serve! S*>k>ctrol and 
liirgrt it< Without even a hint from 
y«u the Servel Air Conditioner will 
cool the Air or hejit it . . . humidify 
or ilthuoLklify , , . filter out pollen 
■ i.d i Kurt . , . do everything to nuiku 
your entire house, store or onu-r the 
mart i'umfortubL» pint*; in tht» world. 



Tina wonderful Servel Air Condi- 
tioner is fofuli- by the tmikv:ra of the 
famouH Servel tlan Kefrifferjitnr ami 
tx'rvel VVah'f Ih'jhT. It 5 been tried, 
tested and proved in hundreds of 
Imma and btuatusw places, 

t : f jt -iU i-\. .fnn.: J .. I today* 
See your local Gas Company, or your 
Local Heating and Air Conditioning 
contractor. Or write for free booklet 
to Servi-1, [ue„ D«pt. *2& r EvjmmvMp 
20. Ind. iThe Servcl runs on oil and 
steam, a a well as (fAaJ 
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never mind — 
somebody 
loves you 

All right, w your foot slipped , ¥ * 

Whot of il? You're- our guy, and 
mayhe the n<i)il bdJl will be righr 
down ihe groove, anyway. 

We know som# arhtt people who 
ihink you're right dawn the groove 
rnosl of the- rime, and ore willing 
to pay $3,300 a page juu to be 
near you. 

Who are Ihey? 

They're leading advwrliD-rs who 
wank la get Hi on sobs menage? be- 
fore o select group of businessmen, 
and know lhafc you and the 744,999 
other readers of NaMon'i Bmmesi 
repr^s-onf the greater mgrket of 
businessmen wherever butSn^is is 
being done. 

They're for you. So of* we, 

Nahon's Business Washington, O, C, 
your J own, and 16,750 oiher cfifei 
and towns all over the U. S. A, 
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Even ^iih inftiiCed fuel 
coifs, heating hilh come 
tumbling down a-huri TMEH- 
MOBLOC's furced LirLiiliii^n 
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Tacts from this bulletin. 
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200 Acres of Choice Industrial Land 
How Ready in the DENVER Area 



There ore 300 emrts m rhe Denver and 
East Denver Industrie? Districts of which 
200 ar# Hill available and tuiled for 
almost any inefujffy; ideal for practis- 
ing, manufacturing of warehousing, 

Th« Denver Industrial DJsrncrs have 
netcisorv uM lilies, pavttd roodi adjtfrn- 
incj, good industrial Irackage, 

Already estabfisbed here are Firestone, 
Go m b le- Slog mo. Gen eral Ma \o rs , K raft 
Faacfs, Miifer'i GrocoreriQ Co,, Quick- 
Way Truck Shove j Co., Rahton-Purina, 



SuriiHirie Biscuit, Western Electric, and 
ahaui ferry others including the widery 
known Denargo Produce Market. 

The new Eu&1 Denver Indusirial Drvlricl 
can be readily adapted to meet your 
needV 

The Denver ar*o nofrricrlly bos o ready 
supply of skilled and cam man Tabar. 
The climate and recreational opportu- 
nities are unusually attractive. It ii on 
rde-al location in which to WO*k and 
live. 




For induilries vrho desire la krCCjtt in smaller CQmrnuniliei. along the- 
Union Fa<ffic in Color ndb, we have induatiipl tracts in BOULD£t r K>*T 
COLlINL. CfEEtEr. AMD STERLING 

Syirem-wicta,. Union Pacific's ihdUit'ioE planl opportunities intlud* sitei 
in thcie eleven Staret: CaUFOKNIa, COLORADO. IDAHO, KANSAS, F*QM- 
TANA, NE&tASKA, NEVADA, OffEGCJK UTAH, WASHINGTON and WtOMfNG. 

Fw d*Joir#tf, P5*rfid*r*rid Iriformflricwi photV* writti 
INDUSTRIAL PRQPEITTJES DEPARTMtNT 
UNION FAOFIC tAltftOA^, *QQW 134 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 

UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 




FOR 2S years JACK B. WALLACH r&& 

been analyzing ^nd anticipating 
economic t rends. Bee si use of this 
he is asked frequently to predict 
what business conditions will be 
like in the months ahead. This 
is exactly what we asked Wnllacb 
us (I ci for us. 

However. Wallacfr painted out 
that prediction Is usually difficult 
and that it\s always much easier to 
write a review. So we agreed to let 
him do a preview of a review of 
1951— and that's what he's done. 

Except for an occasional maga- 
zine article, Wallach keeps busy 
running the Retail News Bureau, a 
reporting service which he founded 
to 1&30. And until the New York 
Sun set last year, he was its busi- 
ness editor. Now hp does a column 
lor the New York World -Telegram 
and Sun. 

MARCH is traditionally linked with 
taxes. At least it seems to be so 
with us. as a run through our back 
March issues will 
attest. And this 
year is no excep- 
tion. You'll find 
our tax story on 
page 37- It's by 
ARTHUR W HEP- 
MEfl, who luss been 
writing magazine 
articles lor 1& 
years — or ever 
since his last year as a student at 
Harvard. 

However, this isn T t all that Hep- 
ner has done in that time. Among 
the more formal aspects of his 
postgraduate history, lie reports, 
was a stay with the St + Louis Past- 
Dispateh, assignment as Loudon 
correspondent, for the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, and a tour 
as Nieman Fellow at his alma 
mater for the academic year. 154a- 
46. There was also a series of docu- 
mentary chores for movie producer 
Louis de RoehemonL 

Despite his versatility, Hepner 
essentially the home-i ovine t 
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still bring a resident Of Manhattan | 
where he was bum some M years 
uijo. With this fondness fur 
Gotham goes an interest In music, 
writing, of course, and geiLlng into 
arguments with friends and sc- 
qualnuinccv This may help to ex- 
plain why he collaborated with a 
composer - friend on a music np- 
precis tlon book for rhildren and 
with other NioiriiLii I'YHmvx vti a 
volume that examines the Ameri- 
can press with some amount of 
critical attitude 

THERE'S no telling where a writer 
will set up shop. One famous 
novelist took ta a castle, others 
have settled down 
la garrets or In 
cabins In the wtl- 
damfcsfc null c, 
WILSON, who has 
turned out this | 
month's short 
story, follows in 
no man's tracks. 
He elected a 
cherry orchard in 
Sonoma County, Callf M where his 
office Us a room in ;i unk bruise He 
believes he Is the only writer who 
has a typewriter that wrlLes under 
water— 1 ,800 gallons oflt are In the 
rank overhead. As the supports 
are reported to be not too strong, 
he may yet find his enthusiasm for 
such a retreat dampened — as well 
as his typewriter, unfinished 
manuscript and alL 

If the deluge ever comes, Wilson 
probably will return to some of the 
activities which he thought he had 
given op, such as running the 
or mid Ouiyoft in Arizona with 
a two-oared skiff. Or climbing 
Mi. Shasta — alone, because nobody 
was handy for company— in order 
to have a 14,161-foot-hlgh box seat 
for a solar eclipse. Another time 
hi* lost his pants on a train in 
Burma and almost found himself 
pantless, penniless and tlcketless 
400 miles from his whip. Tlie pants 
iwere grabbed through a car win- 
dow while he slept. Fortunately a 
train guard saw the theft and re~ 
covered them. 

He still wonders what a shy. 
modest tourist would do if caught 
In such an embarrassing spot. 

WHEN m RUBIN, the illustrator 
for "Toujfh to Beat/' was a high 
school student in New York some 
years ago, an Instructor asked his 
class to tell him, individually, what 
profession each intended to follow. 
Rubin announced that he wanted 
to be an illustrator At that, the 
instructor scratched his head and 
replied: "All I can tell you is to 
learn as much about as many dil- 
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IN THE WORLD'S MOST ADVANCED INTERCOM SYSTEM! 



• For ifie hr*it tiim* in tiny intcicnm sys- 
tem ><>□ can answer coll* frnm *irr-i«. 
llir mum-- juiI ni ihr -ncin hrnc • J i j - ■- 

fni.ivf!"r#« a — iiMifi- in.JE nr' call 

fiivG^jidrriji him i-iiiinTNnlioTis in y^iur 
nllii i t EicrtllfPjuA eltliJMv'r "rlltttfr 
math ^nulling ftiwiomiirc» nrfk 
cjII will i chime uiu! ^nal li#ht-wnrai 
thai VHinr l irriilf Ik iijwn. 

SAVE TIME— get mm work done! 
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oiil inlurrnpEiiijf llm-ii ^ni k. V-u jid 
tnslant re^piriL^c wrll]"Ul I"?* 4> I Work- 
ing lime, Yuti Hi minute vr nil Inn iiJnl 
COfitfy "Vail linrk-." when pinnies ar£ 



busy. Roving rm nitty ee* are located 
4|uickfltt Ynu (five [fittrtKtl(HM, in* 
hjrmnlHirj wh limit tklay, yel yi>Li luive 
M privacy nrtiieclion™ at all times. Work 

fluw- -n iJily* Ewty liOd hecunie* 

mure prrpilnt civ^E FjLer.iitoiM? sonn pays 
far iUeJf in many way*, A*k fnr full 

■ III-. N- fc .hll]l,itMi||. 
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IF VOl NEED MONEY in n hurr) tr, rati heavy tux pay- 
lit-, h> W\r*' mmrv iv'irLi'r** in bin i»iir*TNil- s<n * J-fi/" 

[" install cost ■ rulting rn|uj[«/Mi ti I . tu i-jqiaiiiJ plan I facilities 
tn -fi<'i-»| P ill I tl I m c L i l t of Cavern menl require 1 men Is, Comhi:eu:iu. 
Chetjit offers a simple* and prGirtic*] eiituiion to your prnMrin. 

THttt \ l \ OH MiLLtONS 

Hut jifcati iA simple anil ipii'-k . It Hirtifcjiiih»§ ttir rlisadvmnta^t 
inherent in other methods of rdhmii i.l|pii<iI. V« -i-i-u ril n-- 

nr |sairiLiT- in tnLr in. \n limp irrrn interest nr rlivideml 
o?mmhmi h nlh. You retail i lull contnil ovrr pWttftrlllipj manage* 
rnrikt ii tul fin»fh&. tonally all arrangements are CQnlpkccd mid 
our cash available in 3 to 5- days. 

O.VL1' KKASttXAB&K 1HAHKE 

There are- »n [jr^limtnar)' frr^ rocnmmion» or tuhrr fdditjatu] 
charge*. Our one reasonable charge will be *ell in line -u t tli the 
vdui- of ihr rxtTA wnrking napiul Hi you. Ami {unlike dividends) 
{! is a lai deductible hu airiest expentc. 

A rOXTtXtJMNG AHNAXGEMBtfT 

You ran plan ahead, knowing that COMMERCIAL QtEOfT funds 
will be availtibte continually lo nieiM your idiari^in^ nrrd- ditiT 
■L [■ rji Eijir'tiirri tn I iii vi* !n:^n n t up T you can increase or decrease 

Vnui use of <^)AlMKttciAL <]wn>[T irn.ni", i run i lh . arid vnu 

pay only far *li*t you actually need and use, 

TffAT * If 7 Oil 11 

Mukf reilab nr. ilkjt vnu Mill hjiv«- all 1 h«- fini-l- v..n limy mnNl 
later for iunm.il fcttfrffHwrt rera*cm# ur lo do your pari in the 
Co vem nu' ih's riMrnurm-etif program. Phone, vrrite or Kin? (he 
EiL-arr*t Commkhceai, Credit Cokporatii*\ ■ - fl i * ■■ tn-f'-vi. fu-t *u\ m 
"Send me complcle information about the pfjtn referred to in 
}\afinn *% ftnuinrss , ' ' 
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MM IMC 1*1 OlVlilONSi ^iH.m fl r t | 

H>w Tort 17 * Chicago rt ■ Lot Ang*ltl 14 « San FranciuD 6 „ , . qllr/ moif fhun 300 tiflhir 
Hmmcino iiffrc*i ,n prw.p^f dNftl rtf Pfr* IMlri StefiJ and tanadn 



ferent things as you can, bul devote 
most of your attention io people."' 
That advice and his own Interest 
In people have combined to make 
characterisation Hu bin's profes- 
sional fort* and probably account, 
for his selectior try the Saturday 
Eiwning Post as the illustrator for 
ail the Clarence Bud ins ton Kcl- 
land serials and the Alexander 
Bolts stories by William Hazlett 
Upson. 

He also has been represented in 
other leading magsvzlnes. 

However, Rubin has Lwo other 
major Interests, apart from his 
family and his profession. One U 
symphony concerts; the other, his 
activities vith the Alumni Asw- 
elation of the Boys* Club of New 
York 

It was at the Boys' Ciub that 
he won a scholarship to the Na- 
tional Academy of Design when he 

was 14. 

IF THE word forestry" *eems to 
crop up unduly in the career of 
Charles E Li I off j it's because he 
has been exposed to the subject 
ever since his undergraduate days 
at the University of Ocorgla. He 
has served with the National 
Forest Service, his home state's 
Department of Forestry t the Na- 
tional Park Sorvlce and the 
Georgia Department of Natural 
Resourc-es, 

From 1943-49 he was director of 
the Georgia State Game and Fish 
Commission. 

Somehow Elliott has managed to 
mix hl& outdoor life with writing 
and is the author or coauthor of 
-seven books an conservation, as 
well as many articles and short 
stories. 

When this issue appears, he will 
have taken on an assignment as 
field editor for Outdoor Lift Maga- 
zine, 

WHEN winter comes to the Great 
Lukes, it roars in with a fury that 
ties up shipping with ice that's 
sometimes 14 Ceet 
thick. It's then 
that the lL-eb leak- 
ers of the ¥. 8. 
Coast Guard 
swing into ac- 
tion, running in- 
terference for 
the ore ships and 
other vessels hauling vital indus- 
trial cargoes. 

A ship, like the one which peter 
MEtCK lias depicted on the cover, us 
built to smash her ^ay through 
seven feet of ice and to open a lane 
70 feet wide, adequate to take care 
of the largest of the Great Lakes 
ore carriers. 
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ODD YOU V?ANT PARITY — prices you get 
for your goods, services matched to 
prices you pay* 

So does everyone else* Usually — 
Farmers got it by law. 
Labor gets it through pay raised, cost 
of living adjustments. 

Business gets it by adjust ing costs, 
price tags to maintain margin between 
them* 

Consumers get it by shopping or hold- 
ing hack* 

But today, while Government promises 
parity to farmers , labor, consumers, it 
does t*o conflicting things: 

As biggest coiismuer. It creates ma- 
terials and lobar shortages which in- 
crease costs* 

Through controls, it orders producers 
and distributors to hold prices down* 
That's why parity and controls won't 
work together. Why consumers won't get 
purity — they get the bill. 

So consumers won't get parity* They'll 
get the bill* 

O PRICE CONTROLS stimulate — don't 
check inflation in present stage. 
Sharply rising costs, past perforniai.ee 
shows that, If goods are held back, the 
Government relaxes the freeze order, 
that prices will continue to rise under 
control attempts. 

That's why threat of controls reduced 
supply of goods, increased deutand, 
brought rush orders* speculative stock- 
piling. 

So warehouses bulge with consumer 
goods. There's little doubt some of this 
merchandise is stored to await higher 
prices, that some will find its way into 
black Markets. 

Whether controls ultimately are h good 
thing or not t they rtre bad in the begin- 
ning* Because American people read news- 
papers* he&r broadcasts, 

OWAGE CONTROLS have some anti- infla- 
tion effect. Km not much* 
Controlled are wage rates- — not take- 
home pay, not total volume of payrolls. 

Longer hours, overtime premiums, gov- 
ernment-approved "equalising* raises — 
labor's purity at work — and li larger 
labor force mean bigger payrolls* 

Thus there's more money in consumers' 
hands than ever, more effective demand 



for goods. This means wore inflation. 

What wage stabilisnt ion does do is to 
prevent or reduce labor raiding by com- 
petitive bidding touong employers, 

jjw^WGRAtnNG — THAT'S HOW hikes 
%J0 will b* mnde during soft frwae- 

It's easily— mid necessarily — done 
during big build-up « 

Millions of men, women entering shops 
learn trades, machine operations. As 
they learn, their pay mover, from begin- 
ners* rates to Journeymen's. 

And in expanding business there's 
plenty of room — and necessity — for up- 
grading older workers given more re- 
sponsibility. 

That's why it T s nearly impossible to 
stabilise even rates of wages. 

Note i Collective bargaining heads out 
the window for the duration. Government 
must pass on w;ige Issuas now. probably 
will take over grievances. 

OtOOK FOR TAX boost of about $7,000.- 
000,000 instead of $10 billion Ad- 
ministration asks* 

Tax bill will become law in May or 
June* Unless rill-out mobilisation 
11;..-rv ' :• LiLiRht cnanct? for administra- 
te Dti-prapoijed r.ecoud lax Step of JS r - 
500,000.000 this year. 

Corporation tax rise will be retroac- 
tive T cover ail of f 51» Higher excises, 
personal income rates will cover last 
half only. 

There's possibility, but not strong, 
that personal incomes rates will be 
spread over more than last hair. 

Administration will battle for full 
&10 billion — as its main anti-inflation 
weapon . 

rts aim: Trim more out of people's 
pockets than pay raises put in, thus 
out effective demand for scarce goods. 

That's principal element of the 
"sacrifices" that pop up unidentified 
its Washington speeches. 

Administration's plan is to put blame 
for inflation on Congress if legislators 
fail to raise $10 billion in taxes. 

Hut lawmakers will sidestep that one 
by pruning two or three billions out of 
the budget. 

Congressmen will find plenty of room 
for budget cuts. For example: 

In it there's $269 million for rural 
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electrification — an activity dropped 
during World War. II, White House asked 
for it at same tiwo copper use was cut* 
budget also asks for 5500 million for 
farm-price stabilisation in period of 
promised fartn-price boom* 

jfr-WHO FATS THE UOST income taxes? 
%4 The little r el low — so the Story 
goes. 

But does he? Wot individually. Not 
proport ionately. Only in volume* 

Survey shows tax liability of 52, 314,- 
095 naen and women in less than $6,000 
income group was 59 p 533 * 514, 000* 

That's as touch as was paid by all 
other income groups put together. 

But it's only 5163 per taxpayer in the 
less than $S,Q0G group. 

In the 56,- to 310,000 income group 
the liability jumped to fll t 127 per tax- 
payer. 

Taxpayers in the next higher group 
owed an average of |3,389. The next, 
$19*100; next, 8100,240, and In the top 
bracket 31*151,421. 

Add about 15 per cent to survey fig- 
ures to bring them up to current | but 
not coming] tax level* 

SCARE BUYING pattern for consumer 
goods easily could be reversed some 
merchants say* 

It's been based on belief that things 
will be hard to get — hut buying runs 
haven't seriously depleted stocks. 
Stores find their sources, with few ex- 
ceptions, abundantly supplied. 

Now tremendous inventories in oonsum- 
ers* hands overhang retail markets* 

One big outlet last month had three 
times television volume of year ago* 

Vet it bought— while filling that de- 
wEind — Jess than hair the sets offered 
by distributors. 

That's why Gome merchandisers wonder 
if they're in the middle— between abun- 
dant supplies and abundantly supplied 
customers., 

What's in these huge stocks of goods 
already in consumers* hands? Everything 
on which there have been recent runs — 

Sheets, pillow cases, automobiles, 
men's shirts and clothing, silverware* 
Stoves, ref rigerEttors . laundry equip- 
ment, kitchen wares , television, tires. 
"We're buying from hand to mouth,* re- 



ports head of one big department store* 
"Despite the fact that buying has 

been exceptionally heavy there are very 

fe* things we can't get promptly-. 
■The attic might turn out to be our 

biggest competitor this year." 

j*""' WATCH FDR SALES — aa a peephole Into 
^0 dealer inventories* 

Increased advertising, off-price 
sales, trade-in offers are signs a mer- 
chant has more supply than his customers 
have demand. 

SOME STORES SPECULATE on hard goods. 
But they can't take chances on style 
lines. 

That's why you see sales clearing out 
Southern wear Just before summer lines 
of same weights, similar styles* are put 
on display. 

Ready-to-wear business moves only with 
change. Resort wear doesn't look same as 
summer wear to customers* Wore impor- 
tant s It doesn't look fresh to sales 
force. 

j^ WAH'S D£WAriI>s bring changes in raii- 
\4 teriala use pattern* That* 3 a point 
to keep in mind in connection with long- 
range planning * 

Good example: Aluminum. Current use is 
four times prewar. Compares with 20 per 
cent rise in steel producing capacity. 

And Government has asked aluminum In- 
dustry to work out plans more than 
doubling present installed capacity. 

New oapaeity brings stronger effort to 
market output after war-use ends. 

Campaign after World War H brought 
rise of aluminum use in construction 
from eight per oent of low prewar pro- 
duction volume to IS per cent of much 
greater postwar output. 

Aluminum also has crowded into cop- 
per's electrical wire business. 

Biggest problem in expanding aluminum 
production is power* It takes ten kilo- 
watts to make a pound of it. 

Another change brought by defense de- 
mand is in production ownership, Before 
war Aluminum Company of America was na- 
tion's sole producer of primary alumi- 
num* Now there are five. 

JOHN L. LEWI'S t'jrnr, I'roisi lieiiu-tit ios 
to another science to combat 'the 
thrusts to be made against us.* 

The coal miners' leader is worried 
about inroads of oil* gas on coal* 

So he*S turning to laboratories to 
slow this trend, find new uses for coal. 

That's why he's assessed his members 
$20 per man* Assessment will bring in 
five to eight mi Hi on dollars, most of 
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tt to be used Tor market development - 

Note.- Assessment comas out of the 
first four pays which include miners 1 
latest raise. 

O^HAVIHG TROUBLE keeping up with gov- 
I ernmuiil orders. rerguUit ions , press 
releases? 

Vau can get on National Product ion 
Authority's mailing list, receive up to 
five copies of each order free* 

If you want NF*Vs repuia lory j::;iT. u rial 
and press releases ask to be put on List 
1 # If you want regulatory material only, 
ask to be put on List 2, 

Iu either case address request to 
U. S* Department of Commerce* Division 
of Printing Services, Attention E. E* 
Vivian, Room Washington 25, D* C* 

For Economic Stabilisation Agency's 
regulations and releases, address re- 
quest to Public information Division. 
tlb'A t 4th Street and Adams Drive 5«W. t 
Washington S5» 

Better still, ir you want to know 
about all orders, regulations, other re- 
leases bearing an mobilisation, issued 
by all agencies, let U, S. Chamber of 
Commerce do a briefing job for you. 

Write to Nation 1 s Business at 1615 H 
St. N.W, 9 Washington 6, ask to he put 
on Chamber list for mobilisation infor- 
mation* No charge. 

IF YOUR MACHINE operators work on 
piece rates it would pay them to 
wear ear muffs. 

Experiment discloses 12 per cent in- 
crease in speed when ear protectors are 
worn in a noisy weaving room* 

Another shows pedals are used inept 
comfortably— and efficiently — when they 
are seven inches below seat level, and 
placed so operator's knee angle is 110 
degrees* 

Still another shows red light inter- 
feres with night vision less than any 
other color* 

These are findings among many made 
from experiments to determine human ca- 
pacities, how best to utilize them. 

Havy asked Tufts College to compile 
results — some of which may apply to 
your designs, machines. Tufts has pro- 
duced "Handbook of Human Engineering 
Data for Design Engineers* * You can get 
a oopy from Tufts College Bookstore. 
Bedford 55, Mass. Price Is postpaid, 

O" pJfflCHAWICAL COTTON picker does away 
* with 85 to 90 per cent of hand 
labor* 

But it won't pick strawberries, nor 
chop cotton* nor shovel out a stall* 
These things take hand labor. Farm 
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labor is short, and getting shorter. 

Growers may be nation's best prospects 
for your products this year, since they 
will escape much (if not all) the price 
squeeze city folks will bear. 

In past year, prices received for form 
products rose 28 per cent* while grow- 
ers T cost went up 10. 

U. S- farms never before have been 
better equipped with mechanical gadgets. 

But like the cotton picker these gad- 
gets only partly displace hands* 

Prom 35 to 40 per cent of farmers 1 
gross cash income is derived from live- 
stock and livestock products. Tending 
animals still is hand work. 

Adding to farmers 1 labor problem is 
fact that migratory workers are desert- 
ing fields for factories. 

O^TEN YEARS AGO U. S. thought little 
about inflation*— unless it was to 
wish a little of it would come along. 

Now inflation is savers 1 biggest 
worry, Frobably that's biggest differ- 
ence in stock market outlook now, com- 
pared with decade ago* 

Here's pattern of last war: Dow Jones 
industrial average hit low of 121*4 in 
1939* It dipped to wartime low of 92.2 
in 1942. Then began a steady climb. War- 
time high was reached in 1945 r at 195.3. 
But in 1946 it jumped to 212.5. Last 
month it was ubout 254. 

BRIEFS; Restriction against use of 
M^aurni rubber in floor coverings 
doesn't mean much — most of it is mrtde 
from synthetics, reclaimed rubber. * * . 
Tiuless tin cans are on the way. at 
least for some products. Oil packers 
test sheet steel cans made with plastic 
cement seams to save tin-bearing 
solder. • * * New airport under con- 
struction at Leopoldville , Belgian 
Congo, will have runways !? f 840 feet long 
(with provisions for extension to 14,- 
760 feeti* That's Jet bomber, 8*36 
size. * i ■ Employing women workers for 
the first time? Setter check with your 
state labor commissioner on hours, work- 
ing conditions. Twenty-seven states have 
statutory bases for female working con- 
ditions* * * i Double check your income 
Uix return this time. Internal Revenue 
will audit all returns on income of 
(25,000 or more. 
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Crumbs of comfort 

THESE are indeed difficult times 
but I see by the papers that this 
year no lady Is likely to have to 
stand hours In line to buy herself 
a pair of nylon stocking and no- 
body of either sex is likely to have 
to put up with a brand of cigarettes 
he prefer* not to smoke. 

The king business 

KINGS get salaries and allow- 
ances. Just like other folks. King 
George VI of Britain seems the 
best paid— he receives 51,164,000, 
King Haakon VII of Norway has to 
struggle along with $141,620 
HuyaUy in rj.-muark, rite Nw.her- 
lands and Greece are in between, 
But if I were goin£ Into the king 
business I believe I would apply for 
one ol the smaller posts. 1 don't 
want power. I just want enough 
money to live on and pay the 
palace guard For about $100,000 a 
year I'd gladly reign over some 
small. Imaginary country. 

The horse thief passes 

THE LEBANON (N. J.} Vigilante 
Society celebrated Its hundredth 
anniversary of stalwart opposition 
to horse stealing early this year 
and prepared to go out of business. 
I don't know how many of the old 
antl - horsethief associations., t\s 
they were more generally called, 
st til exist. Phil Stong, in hi* 
"Horses and Americans" (pub- 
lished 1939) t remarks that Ameri- 
can settlers generally set up such 
an organisation as soon as they 
had got themselves a church and 
a school. Horse stealing, though 
deplorable, greatly enriched our 
literature; indeed, as Mr. Stong 
says, if all the stories were true 
H 'there would not he an honestly 
owned horse in the United States/ 1 
I do not suppose horse stealing has 
died out because people have 
grown more honest, The real rea- 
son seems to be that there Ls no 
place to go with a horse after one 
has stolen him, Perhaps a perami 
may sigh for the good old days. 




even though crime is involved; 
Liu immobile stealing Jt seems to me, 
is a distinct comedown from horse 
stealing. Nobody can make a pic- 
turesque villain out of a man who 
nans off with another man's car. 
He Just gets sent to prison, as was 
the case with a man I read about 
this morning who had been 
arrested more than 20 times for 
this particular offense. But that is 
the way with modern life. The 
more improvements we introduce 
the less romantic our existence 
becomes, 

Bio ™h %illacje lif« 

WE RAVE again been passing a 
few winter week* in an old- 
fashioned residential hotel in the 
big city, only a few blocks from 
what some people call the cross- 
roads of the world. On the whole 
the place seemed a little quieter 
than our home in the country* and 
the hotel community — the clerks, 
bellboys P porters, elevator men and 
occasional neighbors on our own 
and other floors— seemed more like 
a small town than the lively com- 
muting village in which we usually 
live. 




Ye aide i;oal stove 

ANOTHER sign of spring to the 
good old days was when father 
took down the stovepipe and re* 
moved the parlor stove from the 
parlor. Our parlor stove was a coal 
burner, and if you gave it a good 
shaking in the morning when you 
got up it would have the parlor 
good and warm by support ime. 
You could not put your feet in it, 
as you could in the oven of the 
kitchen stove, but It was mighty 
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cozy and a& long as you stayed near 
It the winter wind could howl and 
the thermometer could descend 
below zero and yon didn't mind. 
But father — or Pa, as we called 
him L» our family — certainly 
minded taking down the stovepipe, 
No matter how careful :i m:ui wlls 
in tukiiiR dov^n the stovepipe he 
was certain, sooner or later, to get 
a toad of soot down the buck of fiia 
neck. Or the front. We children 
were usually thoughtful enow^h to 
go for a walk while this was 
happening. 

The years have gone by and to- 
day we have no parlor and no 
parlor stove, We have a Hiring room 
which we also use as a dining room 
Our oil furnace doesn't have to be 
taken down: it Is merely "serv- 
iced." It seemed to me that a lot 
of work had topen done away with, 
but my wife says not at all; the 
work has Just been farmed out, 
Two different sets of men appear, 
one set to clean and service the 
burner, another set to remove the 
old filters and install new ones and 
service the blower. 

If I h&d to do these things myself 
I am sure that the rest of the 
family would want to go out for a 
walk. But r don't. I don't get soot 
down my neck, back or front. I 
don't get my hands and face dirty. 
I just turn the heat Tip when I want 
it and down or off when I don't 
And this is Socky p for I am not the 
rugged pioneer type. I just like to 
be comfortable. 

Anyhow, good wishes 

MARCH Is a little late r or a little 
early, to be talking of Christmas 
cards, but sometimes our family 
does think of them at that time. 
For instance, we have just learned 
that the lovely card with the pic- 
ture uf thr old cathedral, signed 
las far as we could make out) 
"Grut and BrinKle" really came 
from our good old friends, George 
and Bertha Foundfield- We are 
sorry we missed their eggnog party, 
not knowing who was giving it, or 
where, but with the passing of time 
the regret Is less keen, We i trie i id 
to send, the Pound fie Ids an Easter 
card, carrying good wishes from 
two persons who^e names they win 
probably make out to be "Rollig 
and Lapiz L&zuUa " 

Reading to "escape" 

MY WINTER "escape" reading has 
included James Ramsey Tillman's 
-Elver of the Sun/ 1 published this 
year: James Norman Hall's " The 
Far Lands." which appeared in 
1 950; ' J Kingdom of Adventure: 
Everest." edited by Mr. Ullman and 
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published in i947: and "SAiliug 
Days on the Penobscot/' by the 
late George S. Wassoii, originally 
published In 1932, republished In 
1949. Thus I have been up the 
Amazon and through its jungles; I 
have sailed with the legend si ry 
South sea islanders to Easter To- 
land; and I have also navliJtbed the 
Penobscot and adjacent waters In 
"pinkies" and other obsolete craft. 
I have lived, vlcuriouoly^ an ath- 
letic and perilous Ufa without aL 
any time, for that reason, missing 
a mead. And many a time, for an 
hour or so — :md this Is the reason 
lor escape reading— I havt forgot- 
ten what wets in the headlines of 
my morning newspaper and re- 
membered only that men are dar- 
ing and that some adventures come 
to a fairly happy ending. Not all, 
even In these books, for men died 
in them. But some 




Hitler the artist 

BQMK HEXICS of the late Adolph 
Hitler, Including a few bad paint- 
ings he did tn his Vienna days T 
turned up in an auction gallery in 
Munich and— so Lhe .story yoes - 
were ahout to be sold to an anony- 
mous American for 5200,000 when 
the polite Interfered. It seenw they 
had been stolen. The irony of the 
case Is, as several students of 
Hitler's career believe, if the future 
Fiihrer had succeeded in his art 
work he would not have felt it 
necessary to ruin Germany and 
wreck half Europe, it wa*? the 
frustrated ego — the thing Inside 
that make** aome of w tick so 
loudly— that drove htm Into crime. 
Could he have known that his 
painting* would ever have sold for 
$200,000, or half that sum, he might 
well have saved the world a lot of 
trouble by remaining an artist. The 
moral of this is. I think, that we 
should be kind to artiste — and es- 
pecially tu bad artists. I wish Mr. 
Stalin would turn to painting. I'd 
Lake up a collection and buy some 
of his output. 

"Made & long time ago" 

THE EDITORS of The Vineyard 
\ Gazette of Edgartown. Mas&„ got 
( to musing on the burning of a 
carrousel (or merry-go-round) in 
Central Park. New York, and what 



should be done to replace it. They 
thought this would be difficult be- 
cause ?a carrousel te P by its nature, 
something that (Should have been 
made a long time a^o" The way to 
have a carrousel in the year 2001 is 
to make one now and lay it away. 
I suppose this goes for other things, 
too. There ate some Ideals , such 
as freedom. Justice, kindliness and 
love of country that are especially 
good because they were made a 
long time ago. I think Elizabeth 
Bowie Hon feih and Henry Beetle 
Hough (It Wajs Henry Who recently 
published an excellent book of 
journalistic reminiscences called 
"Once More the Thunderer") 
might develop the idea further. 

Boots* boots, etc. 

I ONCE studied under a professor 
of elocution who used to demon- 
strate elocution at its beswand he 
really was good — by reciting vari- 
ous poems. Onf of t hese was Kip- 
ling's Boots/' with its refrain ; 

1 J Boots— boo ts — boots — boots — 

movin* up and down again! 
There's no discharge tn the v^li-!' 1 

There was something in the lugu- 
brious rhythm that would have 
made any soldier hanker for the 
cavalry — or, in our own day, the air 
force or tank corps I thought of 
this poem again when T read that 
the Army Quartermaster was in 
the market for 13,000,000 pairs of 
shoes and boots, But the evolution 
cj! warfare, with all Its new horrors, 
has at least reduced the hardship 
of which Kipling wrote. Sometimes 
nowadays the infantry Eet3 a rich 
Which, heaven knows, it earns! 

On the dental Front 

I AM ALWAYS a little afraid to kq 
to a new doctor, because T figure 
that any ailment or defect a doctor 
doesn't find doesn't exist, and a 
new doctor may turn up with a 
new machine or something and 
and something the old doctor 
didn't. This goes for dentists, too. 
So when circumstances forced me 
to change dentists I was prepared 
to find that at best all my teeth had 
cavities and at worst that all would 
have to be extracted. My new den- 
tist, a thorough man if there ever 
was one, went over me like an FBI 
operative. When he had finished 
he had photographs of the com- 
plete inside of my face, a plaster 
cast of my teeth (this looks a little 
like a modernistic sculpture en- 
titled, Dawn in the Sierras) , a full 
medical history and answers to 
such questions as am I nervous 
Lind how much fluid do I take in a 
day. including water, alcohol, 
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coffee and sodii pop. did not (tit 
me whether or not I had ever been 
g tnftmlter of the Communist party | 
but r will say now—and 1 do not 
care wiio knows It— I have not 
been. (I once knew an old- 
fashioned Socialist though, with a 
red beard, who rode a bicycle,) 
When he had finished his inquiries 
he smiled and said; a Mr. D r I 
think this mouth has a bright 
future." 




A boyhood March 

MARCH used to mean the end of 
hiding and skating but there were 
compensations In the. fact that it 
meant the beginning of sugaring 
ofY and. If the West Branch ^ras in 
flood, a chance to get drowned. 
Somewhere around this time, in 
WLWamstowirL Vt. T there also oc- 
curred a school vacation. We were 
fortunate, indeed, as we more or 
less eager scholars thought, Sn 
that our village could not afford to ; 
provide more than 23 weeks of] 
school. Around the middle of| 
Match — sometimes earlier, some- 
times later-— th# re would come up 
a warm wind in the night and by 
morning, with the brooks roaring 
and the snow vanishing under 
one's very eyes, we would know 
that winter was over. All In all, 
March was an exciting month for 
its youngsters. I didn't know that 
many grown people didn't like It. 

The truth about spelling 

EVEKY now and then somebody 
says Americans can't spell as well 
as they used to, and asks why The 
fact is, 1 think, that Interest in 
spelling comes and goes. The 
Founding Fathers, Judging by their 
uncorrected letters, weren't Inter- 
ested; they spelled every which 
way. Lincoln In his middle twen- 
ties was still making slips in spell- 
ing — "begining" for "beginning/' 
for example. Noah Webster, whose 
spelling book sold by the millions, 
helped correct this situation, as did 
the old-fashioned spelling bee. 
But there remain many who just 
can't spell. My own cure for this is 
never to spell a word the way one 
first wants to: my instinct is to 
write "recieve"; I suppress the in- 
stinct and write receive"— which, 
i beleive — I mean bHirvr- — is 
correct. 




BUSINESS NEEDS COURAGEOUS MEN 
WITH BURNING AMBITION AND FAITH IN THE FUTURE 



If s wise to lb ink ahead * * + to prepare 
for the future* and lay 1 solid foujida- 
ilqel for an independent old age. Bui, 
today, many men in their twenties^ 
thirties and fortius arc eingjlusmng 
security beyond its worth. 

They're forsaking the thrill of com- 
petition for a monotonous rut — scefc- 
ii^ s:uk m.uv mi ij Jail and uuc^cjitful 
job when the y .should be pursuing the 
rewards and the glory that go with 
achievement. 

Only beaten men remain on beaten 
paths. Leaders break new ground — ■ 
[ate bold s decisive action! They* too, 
are ttiinkingof the fuinrt. Bui i J icy 're 
thinking positively, not negatively. 
They realise the importance "I L- «r 
ing ahead while they're still in their 
prime . And, unlike the timid and the 
fearful who doom ihcmscUe*, these 
men do some [lung; a lion t if! 

Reflect, for a moment, on your o« n 
case; Are you lapsing into that lar^c 
and pathetic category of men who 
plod along mating little or no ptog- 
rc&.s? Ate the dreams you once har* 
bored, the plans you made, growing 
dimmer and unrealized with the pass- 
ing yean? Are you groping blindly 
with no specific program for atlvanfc 
incut jji mind? 
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TCE THE DAY It con- 
v-# vened t two months ago, 
the Eighty-second Congress 
has been wrestling with an 
issue of the moat profound 
and fundamental impor- 
tance It is, indeed, the great- 
est constitutional issue that 
the nation has faced since 
the Civil War 
That tragic struggle cen- 
tered on a problem not definitely settled when the 
Constitution was drafted at the Philadelphia Con- 
vention of 1787 The debates of the Founding 
Fathers, under the chairmanship of George 
Washington, did not clear up the question of 
whether or not individual states would have the 
right to secede from the union that was being 
formed. The first purpose of the Constitution 
then written. &.$ found in the Preamble today, was 
"to form a more perfect union/' So inference was 
against the right to secede, But that opinion was 
only inferential and in 1861 there was good legal 
ground for the decision of those states that broke 
away to form the ill-fated Southern Confederacy. 

Another fundamental issue — the one now to 
the fore — was also left In some doubt by the 
authors of the Constitution. Does the power to 
engage in war reside in the President or In Lhe 
Congr ess? That question, in one form or another, 
has risen constantly tn this republic, but never 
more sharply than during the past two months 



The undeclared war in Korea, and the possibility 
of a repetition of this disaster involving American 
boys in western Europe, have together precipi- 
tated congressional debate as significant as the 
arguments with which Calhoun, Clay and Web- 
ster shook the Senate in the days when the Civil 
War was brewing, 



In a debate of this magnitude, and of such per- 
sonal concern to every American, it is desirable to 
go back to the original sources to discover just 
what the men who wrote the Constitution 
thought and said about the current problem. 

We know that they gave Congress the power 
'to declare war' i in Section 8 of Article 1) as well 
as the power to appropriate the money necessary 
to sustain the armed forces of the United States 
We also know that the Constitution (Section 2 of 
Article II) makes tk<; Pi c-sjcii/nt ' CutnmaiKioi m 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States." 
It Is In those potentially conflicting authoriza- 
tions that the issue between President Truman 
and the opposition in the Eighty-second Congress 
is rooted. Did the men who actually wrote the 
Constitution anticipate that issue? To answer 
that question is to clarify thinking on the critical 
argument of today. 

Fortunately there is much material, available 
in any good library, on the secret deliberations 
out of which the Constitution grew The most 
valuable source is the careful daily journal of the 
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debates kept by James 
Madison and first pub- 
lished shortly after Madi- 
son's death Ifl 1838, But 
there is much other im- 
portant source material, 
from which the accuracy of 
Madison's journal can be 
checked, 

There are the minutes of 
the Convention as kept by 
its secretary. William Jack- 
son. There are less com- 
pacts notes made by no less 
than eight of the delegates 
other than Madison, There 
are Innumerable letters 
and memoirs of varying reliability. There is con- 
temporary newspaper speculation and also the 
diplomatic reports of foreign envoys who were 
assigned to discover what was going on. Finally, 
there are the famous "Federalist Papers/* written 
by Madison, Hamilton and Jay immediately after 
the drafting of the Constitution as argument to 
win its ratification by the urlgmal sute.s. 

* * M 

Examination of the records makes it clear that 
the Constitutional Con vent ion never intended to 
Rive the Executive uncontrolled power to make 
war. That particular Issue was thoroughly dis- 
cussed during the sessions held almost daily in 
Independence Hall, from May 25 to Sept, 17 1 17B7 

Argument on the subject began almost as soon 
as the Convention had concluded the formalities 
of organization. On May 29, Edmund Randolph 
(Va ) submitted what was called the ''Virginia 
Plan/' emphasizing that the new Constitution 
must establish a central government "able to de- 
fend Itself against invasion and encroachment " 
Nobody disputed this, but there was some division 
of opinion as to the location of the military power 
—whether it should be placed under the legisla- 
tive or the executive arm. 

That issue was raised on June 1, when both 
John Rutledge and Charles Pinckney, leading 
the South Carolina delegation, argued against 
giving "the power of war and peare" to the Execu- 
tive. James Wilson (Pa > maintained that 
these are primary legislative functions. Not until 
June S did any member assert that the Executive 
should have any authority in this field. On that 
day George Mason (Va.) argued persuasively that 
"the purse and the sword ought never to get into 
the same hands/ 1 If the Legislature controls ap- 
propriations, said Mason, then the Executive 
should control the military. Each arm should be 
secured against usurpation of power by the other, 

Both the New Jersey Plan, placed before the 
Convention by William Patterson on June 15, and 

IK 



the draft Constitution submitted by Alexander 
Hamilton on June 18, sought to compromise the 
issue Hamilton's draft, though for the most part 
discarded, nevertheless paved the way for the 
I ventuai arrangement in regard to the war-mak- 
ing power, It gave the Senate "the whole power of 
declaring war " But the Executive, visualized by 
Hamilton as a "Governour to be elected to serve 
during good behaviour," would "have the direc- 
tion of war when authorized or be gun; 1 

The Convention's Instructions to its 14 Commit- 
tee of Detail, 0 or drafting committee, were that 
Congress should have power M to make war/ 1 
raise armies/ 1 "equip fleets" and also "to make 
treaties of peace or alliance. " The Executive* 
however, was to be "Commander in Chicl of the 
Land and Naval Forces of the Union " As returned 
In the full Convention* Aug, G r the draft Con- 
stitution definitely specified that: "The Legis- 
lature of Iht United States shall have the power 
r r , to make war." 



Final discussion of that clause took place in 
the plenary session of Aug 17, 1787, and is 
summarized at some length in Madison's famous 
notes. He It was who moved that the verb "de- 
clare" should be substituted for "make," so that 
the Executive would have H the power to repel 
sudden attacks h[ when Congress was not in ses- 
sion. On Madison's motion „ to replace "make 
war M by "declare war" only Connecticut and New 
Hampshire were opposed. Delaware, Georgia. 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Virginia voted in the affirmative, 
Massachusetts abstained and New York and New 
Jersey had (on that day) no delegates present. 

Unquestionably the historical record supports 
those present members of Congress who challenge 
the President's right to send troops overseas on 
his own initiative Except for Madison's amend- 
ment the Constitution would have given Congress 
the sole power to "make," rather than just to 
"declare" war. 

Some, at least, of the Founding Fathers did not 
at the time realize the importance of that small 
verbal change, on Aug, 17, 1787. For instance. 
Oliver Ellsworth of Connecticut opposed the 
alteration of "make war" to "declare war/ 1 but 
thought Lt immaterial because it is "more easy to 
get out of war than into it 

Today it seems easier to get into war than out. 
Therefore Congress should be expected to reassert 
aggressively its Constitutional right to scrutinize 
all administrative actions that might lead to war 
This development is more logical because the Ad- 
ministration has acquired enormous spending 
power and. a* George Mason warned : "The purse 
and the sword ought never to get Into the same 
hands/> FELIX MORLEY 
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, VER YONE is asking how 
long direct controls of 
wages and prices will last and 
whether rationing is the next 
step, Although few people 
would deny that maintaining 
freedom is this nation's top- 
most duty and that this re- 
quires military strength as 
never before, the American 
public is annoyed by regt men- 
tation and will demand that controls be lifted as 
soon as possible. 

Without knowing how long the present emer- 
gency will last, it ta impossible to say how soon 
thle may be or what additional controls may seem 
either necessary or expedient. However, those In 
charge of controls today have already demon- 
strated an attitude considerably different from 
that shown in World War li- 
lt is significant, for instance, that Eric John- 
ston has been emphasizing the need for produc- 
tion rather than the need for rationing. In this 
same vein. Charles E. Wilson has already allotted 
250,000 tons of steel to be used in building steel 
mills to increase production. The fact that these 
mills will not be operative for three years implies 
that if those in authority believe the emergency 
will last that long, their bets are on expansion of 
industry, 

In striving for production* rather than controls, 
these men are making a positive approach to our 
problem. Rationing is definitely a negative 
approach Moreover — along with fixing prices 
and wages — it has the disadvantage of leading 
people to believe that the situation is under con- 
trol Actually such controls do not meet the basic 
difficulty, even If they work — and, with the black 
market know-how gained in the last war and not 
yet forgotten, it is doubtful if they would work 
very welL 



Our real economic danger is inflation. 

In the past ten years 1 the buying power of the 
dollar has slumped 40 per cent. Obviously, we 
face disaster unless this decline Is stopped. But 
in a war economy, it Is extremely difficult to stop. 
Certain monetary and fiscal controls might stop 
it but Congress shows no inclination to adopt 
them. 

In ordinary times, a man In a factory which 
in a k us refrigerator* can take his pay check down- 



town and buy, say. a television set The man who 
made the television set can buy a refrigerator, an 
automobile, or a washing machine. 

But. with the country preparing for defense, 
the men who make these consumer goods are 
turning out bombsights, airplane engines, 
machine guns for defense. When they go to 
town on payday, they And little in the stores to 
buy. Soon they are bidding against each other 
for what little there is. 

That way lies inflation. Price fixing which holds 
prices down is a temporary expedient at best. 
Rationing, intended to give everybody a fair por- 
tion of such consumer goods as are available, is 
another. 

However, barring a fullfledged war. defense 
demands will reach a peak and then level off 
Meanwhile, controls may hold the price tine until 
increased production makes them unnecessary 



The Government's request for SI 6,000,000 ,000 
in new taxes has three purposes in mind. Most 
publicized, of course, is national deform* Second, 
is the desire to syphon off the additional buying 
power thai the defense prognini ncnerates. Third, 
is the support uf Fair Deal measures, designed to 
help — and supported by — various population 
groups and useful in winning votes. 

Apparently Congress has no intention of 
attempting to raise the $16,000,000,000. There in 
even some question whether it really could b6 
raised or not Tax rates high enough to reach it 
might actually reduce the amount of revenue 
taken In. Neither the Treasury nor the taxing 
committees of Congress know just where this 
point of diminishing re- 
turn may be Some think 
it is 25 per cent of the na- 
tional income — but they 
aren't sure, 

Just the same, taxes will 
be higher and, because cor- 
poration rates can't be in- 
creased greatly without a 
resulting decline In output, 
the greater part of the new 
burden will have to come 
out of individual incomes. 

The situation calls lor a 
sharp red action in nonde- 
fense spending, that is, the 
Fair Deal side of the OF NATION'S BUSINESS 
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budget. Business men. 
hankers, labor and the gen- 
eral public are in a position 
to bring thai about. If 
voters take a strong posi- 
tion against government 
nondef ensc spending, 
Congress will be quick to 
cut such appropriations 
This applies as well to state 
and local government ex- 
penditures. 

At the same time, it is 
important that individuals 
and businesses eliminate 
the less essential items 
from their expenditures 
No one is more concerned in maintaining the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar than those with sav- 
ings, life insurance, pensions and other fixed 
interest investments. The result of thrift is being 
dissipated The problem is to check inflation 
while production is being expanded. That will 
require political courage, a higher degree of pub- 
lic discipline and I he highest quality of mana- 
gerial ability. 



Public demand for drastic steps bo check infla- 
tion seems likely to result in approval of a con- 
gressional resolution along the lines suggested by 
the Joint Committee on the Economic Report. It 
directs the Federal Reserve to be guided exclu- 
sively by the needs of the economy and directs the 
Treasury to accept the rates on its securities pre- 
vailing in the market rather than expecting the 
Federal Reserve to establish artificial rates. The 
Federal Reserve has not given up attempts to 
control credit expansion and It has not agreed to 
act a a an adjunct of the Treasury, 

All of this sounds technical and remote but it 
is of the utmost concern to business and the 
public. Congress is not likely to ask the people to 
pay heavy taxes to check inflation and at the same 
time allow the Treasury to Issue securities at arti- 
ficially low rates when this means the release of 
funds to banks at a time when bank lending 
should be discouraged. To try to lock other gates 
against Inflation and at the same time leave open 
the one through which additional created money 
can flow from the banks to the people for use in 
bidding up the prices of limited supplies of goods t 
does not make sense. In fact tl would be a betrayal 
of public trust. 

Capacity production, full employment and high 
income insure a high rate of business activity in 
coming months. Coupled with Johnston's plea 
for increased production, these things pro- 
vide an Incentive for all business to expand. This, 



in turn, increases the velocity of the turnover of 
funds on hand. If the increased production of 
civilian goods calls for more plant and equipment, 
Una means additional pressure on materials, 
equipment and labor supply for a period during 
which production does not increase. A more 
1 1 1 1 mediate method Is to con cen tr a te on in creasing 
product km with existing plant and equipment. 

Even this will not be easy. Controls will hamper 
and handicap. With a larger percentage of ineffi- 
cient workers and an increase in overtime, it will 
be difficult to keep costs down. 

Probably the greatest hurdle, however, wall be 
procurement of materials. 

Fortunately, the price freeze found wholesale 
and retail inventories m most hnes high in com- 
parison with sales volume. Building up these 
inventories was one of the principal causes of 
expansion In commercial loans and the rise in 
prices. 



International policy is linked to business as 
never before. Isolation is an unrealistic dream, 
□n the narrowest basis of self-interest h this coun- 
try must keep Russia from getting control of 
western Europe, With its populations, skills and 
natural resources in Russian hands, the great 
advantage we have in industrial power would dis- 
appear. Were Russian resources reinforced by 
those of western Europe this country would be 
in a precarious position, indeed. 

You can regard it as certain that, if Russia or 
any one of its captive countries encroaches on any 
part of western Europe — and that includes Yugo- 
slavia—we will go to war- 

Public opinion would demand nothing less. As 
the world's melting pot, this country has strong 
emotional attachment for assorted mother 
countries. 

• • * 

More than 1,000,000 workers are now cov- 
ered by contracts tied to the cost of living. One of 
the difficulties faced in trying to cheek the rise In 
living costs is the minimum-price 6oor under 
farm products. By law farm products are allowed 
to reach the parity level or the June, 1950. price, 
whichever is the higher. This means that the 
price freeze does not apply to grains, hogs, milk, 
chickens, potatoes, fruit and several food items. 

Recent price increases m raw materials, nearly 
513 per cent, were the sharpest on record. 

Maine bankers, knowing many businesses 
never get started because of lack ol risk capital, 
liavc pooled a small part of their resources to pro* 
vide a source of venture capital Under changed 
conditions individuals are not so willing a* 
formerly to invest in new enterprises. This grass 
roofs program promise* to be a boon for small 
conmmn Sties. —PAUL WOOTON 
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Why pale up costly overtime or hire mure pay- 
roll clerks? Work- wing method* a re a beller 
— J nil cheaper — answer to heavier p&y ru 1 1 
uhtK 1 4 - 

For riuuiiples One firm tli.d li.ni lifl employee* 
I il*l rear now Lin* J 30 — yet actually n p j t-i J » 
fewer work- hours on pay roll acto-untin^ Thfiir 
new nitiLlinEl ; Remington Ram] MultJ jC ic. Ju.nl 
one writing instead of itiree to pet pay cheek (or 
ftftffaj ulip k eafninp record and journal. 

Vn..nlli-r ■ i.m|i.jrij .i- j.i< .i -. iJ l.. h jrti [li.il i 
heavy-duty, completely etc.cmned accounting 
fcii.ii hi in: u.h vi riEinniical even for iWir inodrsl- 
suxed payroll — ihey nee it tw simplify mid speed 
accounts receivable and aerqinn- pav.i hi.- k fcr 



well The rn.ii -bine: Reniinjdan Ran d'i versatile 
"Foremost/ 1 

Slid another eitajii fjJr : Thr payroll of a large 
niamifaclLirf.r lud I Ik? synchronized with u 
highly ci Mai led wrekly a ruth si a of job eoslA. 
Easy! "Remujpton ft a mi J*LincJied»C(ird Tabulat- 
ing Mdthiue* do the uhule job v , . many times 
f.inirr .ie] - J a\ f.ir \m\nt.r j«.iltjry-aiid-«qijipnicnt 
i^ohI 1 1 mil would other wine lie po^iblc. 

Tip leifcrcj \n)\i sun r jji Ei]^ht<*n your payroll 
work load, phone I lie nearest Remington Rand 
office or moil the coupon. Making, aa wr do 1 of/ 
types of payroll equipment — manual and me- 
chanical — we're free lo suggest tin- best and 
moat eronornicaJ method for rud* 



For your needs 
we have no reason 
to recommend anything 

but the right machines 
and systems. 
We make them mil 



• 

A, 



M.iii.iKE-iiiL-nt Control* Reference Li far dry. 
Ptwm 171* r 315 Fourth Ave,, New Tarh 10 

Plrflpr \tl u* hipvr trrt* fMivr*JI nrrnrinEirif. Mrrjfrrr^ 
fhrrLiuL thrluw 

□ Mnhl Malir iMinitih □ "KorrtHttil* Kiaeliin^ Cuh 
Mriliml. ( JJ*-I«!) PujrroJI MflWi {AB 44*, 

□ Punehf d-( Inn! Mrih U kl Kyrrm,.[ w Mjthmf 

A J P*r chr c k MvihiHlt ( AB-447 1 
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CHEVROLET TRUCKS 

carry more than their share of the loads! 



Load on the steel rixl! Thmv rugged, rigid, all- 
chxnntrl type frames prwide *»w carrying ea* 
parity than you're hkclv to une, Tru-sc new n/j- 
cttcrxiunjc brakes Mop hca-vy h&ds ijuiirkly and 
lately —and wjrh Avj driver effort* Thn>e famuui 
valve-in-head engine* supply puwer ti* spare— 
nmi un meager ration* nf gas and <hL All through 
this great tine nfr C hevrolet r rucks are great 
kMtlllf ik m.i .1 Cm leim v-hj an . -fur.; .1! 



capacity, performance arid eci-nmny. Thar** vvhy 
en ore paylrW* imive by Chevrolet trucks than 
anv other make. That s why truck users all 
iver the L tilled States prejer Chevrolet 
truck*. Vrmr Cht-enJi-r deiiler -iffer* a truck builr 
to carry more than it* share i>f the load on 
y&ur Hflfc whatever ir may be- Make it a point 
r« see him won I ■ - ? Chevrolet Motor Division, 
General Motor* Corporutrtitt, Detroit 2, Michigan 



iCtnHinniljati ill tUiudArul rtfuiptaitut jrJ trim lUtiirnlrtJ li 



!('.! -ii: *■ J. I 1! • 




CHEVROLET ADVANCE-DESIGN TRUCKS * 
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Washington Scenes 



I HE pendulum of history is 
1^^^ taking a mighty swing. 

and the men who probably 
rffel see it best are the diplomats 
of Washington's Embassy 
£ I* J Row. 

M They are among the ablest 
K^F^ M men of Europe and Asla h these 
Kjflk m m envoys who live in the big 
mansions along fashionable 
Massachusetts Avenue and 
Sixteenth Street They are the eyes and cars of 
their respective foreign offices, and they see and 
hear extremely well. 

What is their view of American foreign policy 
at this momentous juncture? 

It Is a fact — and an almost incredible one p 
looked at against the past— that the chief anxiety 
of some ambassadors is not that the United 
States will lack boldness, but that it will be too 
bold; not that it will be an ostrich with head in 
the sand, but that it will be an eagle too quick 
with its talons 

This anxiety in Embassy Bow does not neces- 
sarily reflect the true course of American diplo- 
macy, It does show, however, what has happened 
In the western world since Washington became 
its heart and center For now we have a situation 
almost the reverse of that In the 103O*s; now it Is 
the Europeans who worry about "entanglement." 
and who talk about a "cockpit" not of their own 
making, 



I l-;.r,t T. Fnllian! 



The British and French, of course, are gratified 
that the United Stau\s ha* abandoned isolation- 
ism and become an outright ally They appre- 
ciate the economic and military aid this country 
has given them and will continue to give them. 
But mixed up with all this Is a deep concern about 
the wisdom of American policy, a feeling that 
maybe it has become too "dynamic." 

The British feel that the United States ought 
to put less reliance on force and show a greater 
willingness to negotiate diplomatic settlements, 
This feeling Is not limited to the quarrel with 
Communist China; Attlee and Bcvin have long 
yearned for another Big Four conference which 
would bring Russia to the council table, 

The French worry lest the United States, in 
rearming the Germans, again make Germany a 
threat to France, and at the same time provoke 
Russia into a drive across the continent. 

NA I ION'S BUSINESS for March. 1H51 



It is true I hut Washington has lo&s faith in 
"diplomatic settlements" than has London. Being 
younger and perhaps less sophisticated in Inter* 
national affairs, the United States would like to 
have the other fellow come to the council table 
with clean hands; or, at least, with a reputation 
for keeping his word. Stalin does not qualify In 
either respect, although there are ways In which 
he could move in that direction 

As for Mao Tse-tung. Communist boss of China, 
there is some hope here that he can be lured away 
from the Soviet orbit, but not much — certainly 
not as much as there is in London. 

The German problem — that is. the question of 
bringing West Germany into General Eisen- 
hower's international army — probably will take 
some time to work out. There are a good many 
obstacles, including, ironically, German "paci- 
fism. " p The prospect of a delay, however, is not 
altogether unwelcome, because it would serve to 
still France's fears about both Germany and 
Russia while she is building up her own army and 
her self-confidence- 
Some day. though, the Germans will be in line 
with other nations of the West, and then, truly, 
the free world will have what General Ike is strlv* 
ing for in Europe ; "a wall of peace." 

The redoubtable Ike, In his visit here last 
month, answered a question that has bothered a 
lot of people, including Senator Tafl of Ohio It 
is; "How do we know that the sending of Ameri- 
can divisions to Europe won t provoke Russia into 
an outright war?" 

Ike's answer was that the international army 
won t be a threat to any nation; and that if Russia 
charged that it was* and drew her sword, she 
would merely be using it as 
an ■'excuse." He also put it 
this way: If Russia started 
a war. citing the interna- 
tional army as the casus 
belli, it could only mean 
that she was bent on war 
anyway, excuse or no ex- 
cuse. 



Looking back on Ike's 
visit, one of the things that 
most impressed me was the 
welcoming group at the 
National Airport Besides 
President Truman, the 
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Cabinet and Pentagon 
brass. It Included the am- 
bassadors of all the other 
nations in the North At- 
lantic Treaty organization. 

The presence of these 
diplomats, standing there 
in the snow and looking 
admiringly at Ike, was a re- 
minder of that giant pen- 
d ilium swing — America's 
transition from aloofness 
to a partnership with other 
Atlantic nations, a defen- 
sive alliance bringing to- 
gether nearly 350.000,000 
people and an industrial 
potential far greater than any that might ever be 
brought against it. 

Wilheim Munthe de Morgenstierne was there. 
He is the Ambassador from Norway and also dean 
of the Washington diplomatic corps A tall, 
friendly man of 68, he knows the United States 
almost, as wd J as husuwu cuunlry Hf also fcriuws 
something about isolationism, American brand 
and Norwegian brand 

Along with the rest of Scandinavia, Norway 
long trusted to a |>oticy of neutrality to protect 
her from Europe's wars Then in 1940 the Ger- 
mans, with the help of a fifth column, overran the 
country, The Norwegians decided arter this that 
they had been pursuing a bankrupt policy In 
1949 they cast their lot with the Atlantic Treaty 
powers, unter rifted of the fact that Norway has a 
common border of 122 miles with the Soviet 
Union. 

Ambassador Morgenstierne doubtless played 
an important part in Norway's fateful decision. 
No man was better able to inform his government 
of what might be expected of the United States, 
anchor country of the great alliance. He had been 
watching American policy evolve for the better 
part of his career. 

The Norwegian diplomat first came to Wash- 
ington back In 1910, a 22-year-old attache fresh 
from the University of Norway and Oxford He 
left after two years to go to Antwerp, but came 
back as America plunged into World War I. 

He was here for the bitter League of Nations 
fight, with its cries of "foreign entanglements/' 
willful men" and "marplots," and also for its 
aftermath — the beginning of the Harding Admin- 
istration 

That was a time of high hopes and stirring 
words, that brief period of normalcy; 1 Harding, 
opening the Washington Arms Conference of 
1921, spoke of a "war-weary world, hungry and 
thirsty for better relationship 1 ': of "humanity 
crying for relief" and of a "world staggering with 
debt » , . shocked by wanton destruction." The 
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thing to do. he declared then , was to "outlaw war" 
Charles Evans Hughes, then Secretary of State, 
backed up this idealism with a bombshell pro- 
posal. The United States was ready to scrap new 
warship hulls on which $330 000,000 already had 
been spent That was concrete altruism. The 
other powers had nothing to sacrifice but blue- 
prints, and so the arms-limitation treaty was 
signed 

It was hailed here and abroad as "the greatest 
step in history to establish the reign of peace," 

* * » 

Ambassador Morgenstierne— he was only a 
secretary of legation at the time— left Washing- 
ton in the early 1920's to serve elsewhere. In 1934 
he came back again, this time to be Minister. 

He found the United Slates thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the rest of the world Most Americans 
were convinced that going into World War I had 
been a mistake The failure of Britain. France. 
Italy and others to pay their war debts was partly 
responsible for the disillusionment A contribut- 
ing cause was an investigation by a Senate com- 
mittee, which sought to show that Wall Street 
and the "munitions barons" had helped push us 
into the European conflict in 1917. 

Morgenstierne had come from a Europe that 
once again was feverishly rearming and rever- 
berating with the talk of another war. He found 
Congress busy with schemes to keep us out of a 
future maelstrom. 

In 1934 came the Johnson Act, forbidding the 
fkitijiion of loans in the United States for foreign 
governments that had hi effect repudiated earlier 
loans. In 1935 Congress adopted the first Neu- 
trality Resolution. As revised and strengthened 
two years later, it banned loans, outlawed the 
shipment of arms to any nation engaged in war P 
forbade the arming of American merchant ships, 
and prohibited travel by Americans on the ships 
of belligerents. 

Nor was this all. There was serious talk of a 
referendum on war. an affirmative vote by the 
whole American people before our puny Army 
and neglected Navy would be allowed to strike- 
Nothing came of this fantastic proposal. The very 
fact that it was put forward, however, indicated 
the country's mood, 

If any legislator had suggested that Gen. John 
J Pershing be sunt in Europe to head up an inter- 
national army that would include Americans, he 
would have been regarded as a lunatic. 

Well, that's how far we've come, Some think 
we've traveled too far; hence the "great debate/* 
This promises to go on for a long time and to 
figure in the 1952 political campaign. Senator 
Taft, indeed, says it may well be the "determin- 
ing factor" In that campaign. 

—EDWARD T, FOLLIAHD 
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KEY VALCE§ (<%J 
FOR 1951 ,/} 



A LI. THE NFEW -i 1. M ' 'J OWI CARS 

/\ Ear l'Wl axe now on dispby. 

The fii it-si i nodi' Is yet produced by Chevrolet, 
Pontine, OUsmnhiie. Bnkk and Cadillac -they 
are centers ol attraction everywhere. 

You Wifl find each a* thrilling to drive as it is to behold 
-c-iK'h distinguished by now advances in styling and 
eajii; t>S tiiLti.lliJiij; 1 1 ■ , ■_ c Live heun \ears in thr il wiving 

For each has benefited from the continuing program 
earned nn, vear at rer year, bv CM's research, engineer- 
ing and production hUff* to develop betterments in 
material* and construction for use by aJI General 
Motors can. 

Tins exploration ls concerned with a multitude erf 




1 1 ii Tigs— from window gla«s& and fuiishes lei metallurgy 
and the chemistry of fuels* The net result is the richer 
beauty, finer quality and superb performance that make 
the new CM cars the key values for JH51- 

\W believe they will ripply the tieUrr transportation, 
millions of Americans still need* and invite your 
JfLspecrloii— at die shttwrunms of your local CM di alers. 

,^hifirnT-j| ^uif-mfhi, nrr* b«iip Mi r trfp» timf m*drfjr 
nrr nh|foi ft* fftangv unfiiiiiil noMm 




General 



i.jlju^.ih - hMhi , nr.j^MiNHirT, ■ ink* * limine 

■I I ■ I p V HI I l-IM.JI - Ul- I H I i. k A iii^lt 
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In Kimberly- Clark paper- making... 



79 Quality Checks Mean 
Finer Printing for You ! 




■A.L&AM AND 1P1UCE LOGi-UADT f OR THf IP" DRAMAJlC tfcANSFQJtMATIQN 
lHlt> [JUAllTr-CPHiliPlLRP XIM&E RUT -CLARK PA.FL-1' 



Nuw you i"iii iTi.'ikt" evrry irrifin^Mmi 
«..fur jwttar irapressif>n — withmil an 
mm*** in printing cost! For tat 
KirnlirrLy-Cbrk* the itii]ua1ty*ft most 

H Hnnplrtr- rrnzllily p> - >eiEj > >l shrill 
iui res premium mjnljry press perform- 
anee mid reproduction — ihe gobi 
of ordinary paper! 

You'lUcEm:* ttliih-nr^ JtuJ origin - 
nc**, fed HQ* IQNtothnt^.in <U1 i-mr 
K i ni P i - r ] v ' 'hn I. ;>.i|ir - - f n - 1 e : ■ k ^ ■ 
r*a<Jy«. on Iat^c or *mnIJ prt?Br%es* 



yun II i\\yrnwr new economy and 

deprndrihilify. rmaJh. n j.jini- 

reproduction with llml of any oilier 
paper, At any price, you'll agrra 
I here's n striking new lUffrrcnrc lit 
Lli* quality of priming yitiiffved — 
with lefH waste. 

So k rrpn ?l— - vim p;ijnrr n. 1 - 
oujrrmi-nto — for tang ruriK or short 
run*. Aiktirtt*hLi» pirc*^ niagaziiacft 
or 1iojb« organs — look to KitiibrrEy* 
f]Wk for prinluliilily at ir? be$L 




Co&kid to a pulp! u , h* v - , mikr.) m 

HI g. i.l liqimr. Iiii rii I;i]m iiJ 'sulphite |!lllji. VMrri 
ts> till* ha*k imj^r irL^rcliiffllai* ni^r-J (jfefl I i 
» 1 1 1 |-f i ,i r V Murr* tit pmvulr n n^w, -mihubrT pnni- 
injf ^uH-dir, jriM-i*!*-* iitlilmjq rfldunmr, hriHtani 

it \h llil''ll' -r :h,i: ffliJj, 




Mot off the macWne h k i.- i-.(Mn , m .1. .i s ,,,|.,t 

vmdf h>tf nuchxn.*a 111 mm p. out 500 Inm a 

iJjiv. Utily ifir IiijJh'M jii-jnlr talislr M f j£n-|iLtMilrr" 

rlnjfi «rr n«ed in I lie cojtiJvjr p$ftaffflf unil mill 
new formula, Kimtwrly-Gark. provide* rv«j 
mare uniform ink rwflptiriii. tirigWr. ■ huf^r 

rBlUfodm 1 Loli tli^li rV-rl Ij>.' I 4 . 




An ouncsflf prevention! m . - „ 1P[1TM „ ffl . m 

»nf£HM contour and pltiM tifcacfa Iol of (mpcr. 
'Hirm *rr many nther diraki. Uw-T 1 ? tn all - 
rutolilulinjc the iinlu^n , moal «trft*iv* qiml- 
■ cmtrol ayttcai. TW» how ft't Aaopj.a filth 
KiuiWh-Oajk. paper flivrai the pr™ p* rfnrm* 
■net ami rr-fjrou 1 action tif a kr$h*r-pria4 thueL 



Before cbeosm£ any prrntring paper - 

New HIFECF Enamel ^n, '| l n- 

Lnl iiln-rn ii*3<S^. fcrlinnrti'LN', Fuhfihi!- 

■1 v . liiittrn^k^nal atahLhly makr Hifri-i irlr-oJ 
fdr rt^nrn nr aav 1 fini* lffl«r|irifM f printing. 

New LITHOFECT* R.r ..il-., i F . riming 
Prnvid«« a paoiiturr-nnd -pick - rtrKintA.il I 
r.-uiLrtp;, Offer" nptlAHiiHiym foloAiiilny. Ketl- 



Look at Kimberly-Clark c&ateri papm 

New TRUFECT' Wtor.ta»fiptKAr H . 
rvt*n hrtticr iIiah ^(W«, Trurm. Tat lri\rt* 
prtn fc <3tT**M fa+vr ink M^r-mp lim.-, Mrruirr 
^irr-hi 4i**iM-nflaJjililv, I in it ^rLnlurlson. 

New MULTIFJCT" An mmojh I .. . ■ 

tur s i ■ 1 1 1 e ■ * i - jij- i nlm^. Nmw Mulnfi^rt tt [eh 

ii ill 1 1 it *1 rr iiAttll » IwMrr rrtlilnhUiH. ^rrilrf 
□ ruiJiimiry rpAni oH-r^itjn Itinn rvct i^.Utft^ 
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When 1951 is Over 

By JACK B. WALLA CH 



■ HE FUTURE i£ always as unpredlc table as your 
wife's new hut. On the other hand* writing a review 
ot past events Is a fairly simple undertaking. Hls- 
torles t biographies, court decisions and the year- 
end editions of newspapers an? written that way by 
people who have accumulated the facts. 

I have written a good many such reviews ot the 
?ju:u?it\— \ui.<\ myself — with voud re.Mill.s. I also have 
tried my hand at predicting what would happen to 
business — especially retail business — in the future. 
Since I make no pretense at prescience and was not 
born with a veil, the.se efforts at sooi h-sLsyniu ■ ►Hon 
have not. been free of error* 

So, faring the task at advising: readers what busi- 
ness developments coming months might bring, tt 
occurred to me that the chore would be easier and 
the results more precise if I could write this as a 
review rather than a prediction. 

Accordingly I have written my review of the year 
1951. The fact that I write it in March will not seem 
remarkable to people who have seen the Sunday 
editions of New York papers on out-of-town news- 
stands as early as the preceding Wednesday I have 
the same sources of information they have, 

Here then Is the way 1951 stacked up to me — as 
viewed from the vantage point of January. 1052. 

You'll remember that '51 besan with a gentle 
excess profits tax that only too soon put a real bite 
on what was left after the bills, and other taxes, 
were paid. But that's not the whole tax story. Part 
of it was the sudden penchant for partnerships. 

Not long after you had scraped up enough to 



square accounts March 15 with your local collector 
of internal revenue. Congress was asked to add to 
your burden for the new tax year. 

It decided that the excise taxes weren't discour- 
aging spending as much as the times catted for, and 
so old excises were increased and new ones added. 
Because they were once known as "luxury taxes. 1 
it came as somewhat of a Jolt to learn what former 
necessaries had been grouped with the dispensaries. 

Of course, as you long had expected and predicted, 
voluntary price control proved to be as practical 
as the honor system at a penitentiary. Rollbacks 
to January, 1951 were attempted but It was like 
shoveling sand against the tide. 

To Impose mandatory price controls the Govern- 
ment had to satisfy the Defense Production Act's 
clause requiring the President to slap on wa^e and 
price controls simultaneously. 

To hardly anybody's surprise, that hurdle was 
cleared by freezing prices but "stabilizing" wages. 
This meant that labor agreed not to ask for boosts 
unless the co«t- of -living went up, or it produced 
more, or its paid-up cardholders were getting 
restless. 

Meanwhile, price control worked out Just as you 
figured it would. Five cent candy bars got smaller, 
and ten eent cigars s?ot shorter * ♦ * or maybe iii.-.r 
thinner Fair-traded Items remained price-fixed, 
but tooth-paste tubes began to look as if they were 
run over by a truck and Jar* became squatter. 

Ice cream sodas were served in glasses that once 
held old -fashioned* and hamburgers had enough 
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oread ci'umbs in them to pa-ss as bakery- products. 

Looking back now, yon wonder where all the sheep 
were shipped All- wool blankets were strictly "old 
stock" when you located them, and no carpet wftfi 
complete without Its rayon "blend. 11 You noticed, 
too, that the blend sort of got the upper hand. 

Soon the furtive genU you remembered trom 
Wo aid War II were hack. They Jcnew where you 
could buy a genuine pre-emergency item In its 
original wrapping. 

Perhaps it was a car still rc^Jlenck-isl with i£le:im- 
tng chrome or a refrigerator unshorn of Its gadgets 
and refinements— things that couldnL be acquired 
at the official, maximum price. 

StklJ, the furtive brethren were not so numerous 
as the predictions at the end of 1950 would have led 
you to believe. You will recall thai most such esti- 
mates were retracted early in '51. 

Actually supply as a whole wasn't a brow-knitting 
civilian problem in 1951. Rather, the bis business 
stumper was how to maintain sales volume when 
buying morale was lowered by stiff taxes and sober- 
ing prices. 

Early in the year St became apparent that carrked- 
over inventories from 1950 were more than ample 
to meet such demand as could be scraped up, and 
it began to occur to people that, if the previous 
year's surplus production Was. still on the shelves it 
was a little premature to begin to worry about what 
1951 could or would produce, 



THE next 12 months ere going to bn 
a headache for business, if the ad- 
vanced views of a retail expert pan 
out. Here's what he sees ahead: prices 
frozen, wages stabilized: old excise 
taxes tipped, new ones added, black 
marketeers again back in the field 



Moreover, some industries had anticipated that 
defense orders would reduce their civilian output 
from 20 to 50 per cent. They learned during the year 
that, although $ 50,000 .0Q0 ,000 may be quickly appro- 
priated for defense goods, trying to figure out what 
would be required for an undeclared war fought 
God-only-knew-where and under conditions that 
even pundits couldn't foretell led to a natural delay 
In placing orders lor those same goods 

Another matter came strongly to light: 

Kli:-;v credit ti'nus in 1050 had made sales snowball 
to a stop marked "Regulation W." which, In October. 
195(1, had been tightened sufficiently to put credit 
sales in reverse within SO days. They stayed there. 

Retailers, who never run out of their stock in 
optimism, had calculated that when the credit 
bnnm mded consumers naturally would hold their 
spending stride but veer toward soft lines. Although 
not entirely disappointed, they had neglected to 
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allow for the consumers' heavy indebtedness. It 
wasn't until the fall of 51 that Instalment remitters 
were free from the obligations they had so lavishly 

assumed. 

Another error in retail calculations went unno- 
ticed for a timiv Alt year-end auguries In December, 
1950. agreed that high employment and high wages 
would assure greater spending power. True, but— 

Before employment rose to predicted levels, con- 
version to war work resulted in layoffs of varyine 
duration Moreover, there were displacements of 
labor. Workers moved has and baggage to places 
where Jobs were immediately forthcoming and 
where wages were most attractive- 

During this traditionary period, bare spots ap- 
peared on the employment picture, There was 
plenty of business in some areas and waul In others. 
These developments produced what we like to call 
spotty conditions" because the term explains all 
things to all inquirers* 

Men who had had experience with this phenome- 
non in World War II days when their hair was on 
closer terms with their brows accepted it with 
resignation. As employers they rediscovered that it 
was easy to keep their organizations intact by 
stabilizing wages at figures that matched the 
competition's. 

This wasn't the only ' Fighting "Forties" experi- 
ence business men relived. 

Before 51 had got well under way, the Govern- 
ment was practicing one thing and preaching 
another. Its workers were persuaded to stay on for 
longer hours, necessarily or otherwise, at propor- 
tionately higher pay. 

At first this practice only affected private busi- 
nesses In Washington and tx few other government- 
center cities, but as the federal payroll acquired 
numerical growth, it put firms in many cities and 
towns to the expense of matching Uncle Sam's 
prodigality. 

Disturbing, loo. was the inconsistency of a Gov* 
eminent declaiming its intention of cutting to the 
bone ah nondefense spending and then turning 
around and padding its payroll. Eventually there 
were complaints in the matter, but by that tint* 
everyone- had b.irkied down to the task of pro- 
duction. 

Another bit of prodigality, one that could not be 
laid directly at the Government's portal, was the' 
return of 'ten -cent dollar philosophy." Business 
men became a bit less careful about spending money 
which they wouldn't be able to keep anyway.' ' 

This familiar reaction to onerous taxes, however, 
didn't reach anything like the proportions it 
assumed when World War II black markets were 
flourishing. Once or twice during the year there was 
talk about rationing but it never got past the talk- 
ing stage In most commodities. 

Rationing, calmer minds insisted, only would 
Induce the scarcities that must be avoided at ail 
costs U inflation was to be checked noticeably. The 
Treasury Department rationed income on a more 
austere basis in late spring, and succeeded in whit- 
tling demand to a nice balance with supply. 

Firms working on defense orders were placed on 
negotiated contract bases. This move not only expe- 
dited the processing of orders but eliminated the 
Anagled bids which helped to run up World Wur 
II costs, 

As usual, there was bitter with the sweet. War 
working firms didn't hesitate to upgrade workers 
to assure their constancy, and the taxpayer soon 
t Con t tn tied on page 6 ) 
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It Robots Run the Works 



By JOHN KURD LAGEMANN 




LOGIC applied to assembly lines through 
the use of mechanical brains may spell the 
end of manpower shortages for industry 



Logic tike whisky, says the old 
Irish proverb. It's sood £or yun n 
little at a time but dangerous In 
large doses, That'* how you're apt 
to feel sifter listening to Prof. Nor- 
bert Wiener of Massachusetts In- 
stitute off Technology describe 
what logic can do to you when it 
comes out of machines that think 
a million times faster than the 
human torain. 

Right now most of the country's 
robot geniuses are concentrating 
on secret military projects such, as 
atomic energy, guided missiles, and 
plana fur the global reshiftinE of 
manpower and materiel before, 
d urine .11.1.1 ,l i t.t a major war. 

But closely tied In with their 
military tise Is their even more 
revolutionary application to indus- 
try. By scheduling and control ling 
every step of any mass-producnmi 
process < these fateful engines can 
switch out the human element en - 
tirely and make a&sembly liitea 
completely automatic, 

Sound farfetched? Professor 
Wiener and some of his colleagues 
in the engineering and electronics 
departments of MXT, assured me 
that the techniques for doing just 
that are no more mysterious than 
designing machines to aim an anti- 
aircraft gun. pilot a plane or, for 
that matter, play you a tune or sell 
you a drink. 

A start has been made In oil re- 
fineries, r hem ical factories steel 
rolling and wire mills, canneries 
and paper plants. In Detroit, the 
Ford Motor Company already has 
begun building the pilot plant for 
a completely automatic subas- 
sembly, while Chrysler and Willys- 
Overland are drafting plans for 
testing robot operation. 

"We are now entering the second 
industrial revolution," says Profes- 
sor Wiener "In the first the ma- 
chine displaced man as a source of 
power Now man Is about to be dis- 
placed as a control mechanism by 
machines which can make their 
own judgments. 0 

Row long will it take? 
To All our manpower needs for 
un all-out war with Russia we can 
achieve automatic mass produc- 
tion In two to five years — about the 



same time It took to develop radar, 
If full-scale war is averted, we can 
proceed more cautiously to read- 
just the millions thrown out ol 
jobs and achieve complete auto- 
matictty in, say, ten to 20 years." 

On the new control mechanisms 
which may bring this about no one 
speaks with more authority than 
the roly-poly, cigar-puffing profes- 
sor whose powers of concentration 
have become a legend at M.I.T, He 
moves down the long corridors to 
his cubbyhole office, one hand 
holding a book up close to his 
thlck-lcnscd glasses while the 
other hand slides the rubber end 
of a pencil along the wall to steer 
him around the corners. 

For his work on the predictor 
which alms and fires ant hi ire raft, 
guns automatic: ally, he's been 
credited with decisive help in win- 
ning the Battle of Britain. Today 
he's one of a handful of scientist 
whose mathematical theories pro- 
vide the recipes from which engi- 
neers sire cooking up r.he new auto- 
matons to operate our factories, do 
our thinking, and very possibly run 
our lives. 

What ^ives these machines their 
power to change the world we live 
tn? "Essentially it's a matter of 



communication/ 1 says Wiener. 
"After all, control is nothing but 
the sending of messages which 
effectively change the behavior of 
the recipient." For the study of 
such control messages among men 
and machines. Prof. Wiener has 
coined the word "cybernetic*" 
from the Greek word meaning 
"steersman." 

The older alarm clock type of 
control apparatus could only com- 
municate what it was told or " set" 
to do. But the new cybernetic 
giants use their heads, They ob- 
serve the outside world through 
such sense organs as photoelectric 
cells, condensers, thermocouples 
and microphones* They not only 
take in new facts but memorize 
them hi vacuum lubes and draw on 
past experience to make judgments 
which they pass on as order* to 
other machines. Most human of 
all, they sise themselves up as they 
operate and modify their behavior 
to cope with unexpected emergen- 
cies. 

This l$ the quality of criti- 
cal self -awareness which Wiener 
calls feedback —the same faculty 
that enables you to dodge around 
obstacles while catching a train or 
scratch In the right place without 
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looking to -sire where the mosquito 
has bitten you. 

The prototype of these protean 
machines Is the large-scaJe elec- 
tronic computer* a paneled assem- 
bly of tubes, wires and signal lights 
[.ha I would ft] I thM-e lit" Umr room* 
of your house. Problems are fed 
into the machine on magnetic 
tape. In a matter of minutes or 
hours It cornea up with answers 
that would require weeks or years 
of hum aii computation. 

Suppose you want to design a 
missile to intercept bombers dying 
at supersonic sp&ed® and taking 
evasive action, A computer just 
completed for the Navy will build 
you a symbolic working model of 
both miss Lie and bomber , test the 
missile under all likely conditions 
of combat and modify the design 
according to the results. 

Another machine how on order 
will be able to duplicate }\v enndi- 
tions of a land, sea and air Inva- 
sion of the United States or any 
other country, and determine both 
the defense moves to be taken and 
the strategy of the Invasion itself- 
Says James H. Kindelberger. board 
chairman of North American Avia- 
tion, Inc.; 

"The time is coming when the 
defense of the United States win be 
pretty much automatic,' 1 

Tp tackle certain problems of 
design without the aid of such ma- 
chine ]ogie would be as laborious as 
trying to phone a friend in New 
York by dialing every possible com- 
bination of numbers until you hap- 
pened to recognize his voice. It 
takes about i 0,000,000,000 multipli- 
cations to compute the drag on a 
stick drawn through the water — 
simple compared with the labor 
involved Ln computing the drag on 
a new torpedo or jet plane, This is 
child N s play to machines which can 
handle problems human beings 
couldn't tackle at all, not merely 
because life is too short but be- 
cause no living brain can handle 
simultaneously the star bursts of 
equations which can be Juggled hi 
a battery of vacuum tubes. 

Of the 50 -odd such supercalcula- 
tors scattered over the country, 
most have been paid for by the 
Government, all are employed at 
least part time on military pro- 
blems that would nsLmmd readers 
oi science Action. The position of 
stars by which uuided missiles may 
some day find their way to round- 
t he-worm targets are predicted 
years In advance down to the frac- 
tion of a second. 

Like explosion patterns and 
rocket trajectories, our economic 
and political life Is determined by 



the Interaction of complex forces 
on which we have bales of statis- 
tic*. Hitherto the job of predicting 
from these data was too staggering 
to be thought of- But with com- 
puLers that gobble up equations at 
the rate of almost 1^00.000 a 
mhvute, our nation can be con- 
ceived as a great machine whose 
movements may some day be ana- 
lyzed H predicted and controlled - 
Even the human variables, tricky 
as they are, can theoretically be 
assimilated Intoa p&Uem oe future 
behavior — provided we can caku- 
late quickly enough, 

Russia has Joined the race to 
think ahead and think fast. Re- 
ports Prof. Wiener has received 
from colleagues in Europe indicate 
Soviet cybernetics are getting a 
lion's share of the country's re- 
search budget. For some military 
experts, war — as between the 
United States and Russia — 1$ con- 
ceived as a kind of same to the 
death between giant automatons 
with victory going to the one which 
can keep a step ahead of the game. 

Krom this concept it is only a 
abort mental hop to the idea of a 
world bureaucracy which can pre- 
dict and manipulate human be- 
havior with such precision that its 
subjects will do exactly as they're 
told— without consciousness that 
they're being governed at all! 

Of THE government agencies 
which are experimenting with high 
speed calculation to coordinate 
c iv L Hit ii act 3 v L l, U-.s with nnJiUir y 
strategy, Wiener says: 

"They're not playing tiddly- 
winks. The attempt to exert 
mechanical control over human 
destiny is a dangerous and not too 
remote contingency." 

But robot industry is something 
else again. In mechanical brains 
that replace human beings on 
purely routine jobs. Wiener sees the 
possibility of great Rood, provided 
that the displaced men and women 
And other more creative employ- 
ment which allows them to use 
their human capacities to the full. 

Farming is one such job for 
whirl i E'niJ Wiener has the highest 
respect. In the Yankee farmer and 
tradesman — lifelong friends and 
neighbors at his home in South 
Tarn worth, N. H. — he finds the 
■'universal" or at] -around type of 
man, as opposed to the highly spe- 
cialized "ma^ man" of the cities. 
The skilled mechanic in the corner 
garage is another all-around man 
whose ingenuity can never be built 
into a mechanical brain. 

In Memphis, Tenn., a couple of 
years ago. Clarence Saunder Mn 
originator of "PlKffly - Wisely' 1 



chain stores, opened up an auto- 
matic supermarket which he called 
"Kr-edoozle." All you had to do w^; 
punch the right levers and pick he? 
your groceries on the way out- It 
failed because it worked too well, 
Without the human element found 
even In sell -service, shopping just 
wasn't as much fun. If machines 
can't sell a housewife a can of 
beans, they certainly aren't likely 
to sell her a hat or a dress 

Mechanization has its limits 

in transportation as well as in dis- 
tribution and personal services. 
Planes manned only by robot pfclols 
can now take off. find their way to 
distant airports and make three- 
point landings even in fog. Train 
control has. become more and more 
automatic and could readily be 
made completely so. But in plane 
or train, passengers always will 
prefer to have a human pilot on 
hand — just in case. 

How about your own car? Will 
you some day set a mechanical 
brain to take you to, say. the Bilt- 
more in New York, then craw 3 into 
the back seat and go to sleep? It's 
technically possible but not likely. 
Threading your way through the 
present-day maze of city streets to 
a particular address is a process 
which couldn't be standardized for 
machine control without com- 
pletely rebuilding our street and 
highway system at an unthinkable 
cost. But on superhighways of the 
future you may be able to switch 
on an automatic pilot and relax 
while it guides your car to a par- 
ticular terminus. A series of elec- 
tron beams or reflectors built into 
each traffic lane would serve as 
tracks and give directions for 
steering, braking and acceleration. 
Far more likely, and more useful 
would be collision-proof automo- 
biles, completely surrounded by a 
shallow radar screen. With this 
device yon couldn't hit another car 
— or a wall— ^even if you tried. 

But it's In production that the 
new control devices will change our 
lives most quickly and most pro- 
foundly. Englneeringwise, any In- 
dustry geared to mass production 
Is all set for robot operation. Work 
is already programmed step by step 
and the human worker Is no more 
than a control mechanism making 
a series of small Judgments for the 
machines. On the assembly line a 
worker makes no judgments for a 
machine which the machine could 
nor he equipped tn make for itself 

Like any other process that fol- 
lows a logical pattern, manufac- 
turing can be programmed for the 
machine by reducing it to a series 
{Continued on page 80) 
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JOME YEARS before the out- 
break of World War n a slightly 
belligerent gentleman stamped 
mhi the Detroit branch of the lk-r- 
Htz School of Languages. He was 
a self-made man, a truck manu- 
facturer, the potential client 
boomed. Hi* education had stopped 
at the seventh £radL\ bur he luid 
piled up a fortune making trucks. 

"I'm going abroad." he sald r "and 
I want to speak French But don't 
give me any of your grammar. I 
wouldn't know a verb from a 
disease and I donl wan l to." 

He looked sternly at the pretty 
sjirt behind the desk 

"Ail this must be kept a secret/' 
he added. 

The man then explained that he 
was married to a college gradual.** 
who had majored in French and 
had a dnuiihter imishijin her uni- 
versity career, He was afraid he 
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SO you'd like to speak French, German or 
maybe Arabic. It's easy now h you want to 
sign up at one of the many language schools 



nii^ht feel foolish in Europe be- 
cause he lacked a foreign language 

The BtTlitz people take such 
cases In stride. The Detroit indus- 
trialist took lessons faithfully 
without saying a word to his 
family When. In due course, ihey 
arrived in Parts he was able to as- 
tound his wife and daughter by 
speaking French more fluently 
than .•■ithcr of them, 

schools where modern languages 
are taught rapidly now nperate in 
most lar^e cities. They are sup- 
plemented in .smaller rommmutii-j* 
by private teachers, by such other 



devices as the phonograph records 
of the Lin&uaphone Institute of 
America and by the self-teaching 
textbooks of the Berlitz system 
The clients— young, middle-aged 
and even quite elderly who enroll 
at the schools are infinite in their 
variety. So are their reasons for 
learning & foreign tongue. The nim 
star Paulette Goddard brushed 
up on her French before doing a 
movie in France early last year. 
All of the 125 nimble Rockettek did 
the same, doubtless in rhythm, 
|>endlnn a foreign tour. 
The vice preside ni of a large 
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Cleveland Arm. who was scheduled 
to go to Argentina to check on 
company interests there + apent two 
months — an hour a day for five 
days each week — at a language 
school in hi* city* When he got to 
Buenos Aires lie was able to solve 
problems that never before had 
had the personal touch. The 
Argentines were so impressed that 
they asked him Co speak before the 
chamber of commerce which he 
did — in Spanish. 

A few of the reasons for the 
hu^ly learning of Italian, Ger- 
man or French border on the 
Idiotic A man came breathlessly 
into a St Louis studio and said Lt 
was vital for htm to get a working 
knowi edge of German in the brief - 
est t imp. 

"You are making a business trip 
to Berlin?" he was asked 
"Goodness no! " he replied. "I've 



been given a very valuable Im- 
ported German police dog and he 
doesn't understand u w^rcl 01 
English." 

Then there was the retired Chi- 
cago lawyer who was afraid, he 
said, that in his idleness and senes- 
cence he might "do something 
foolish like falling In love" So he 
had decided to keep himself out 
of mischief by learning some 
French- He learned enough to go on 
fishing trips in southern France 
where he chattered volubly T If & 
tittle Inaccurately, with the native 
izaak Wallons. 

A majority of the thousands of 
Americans studying foreimi lan- 
guages each year are, however, in 
these categories: Army and Navy 
personnel. State Department em- 
ployes and other govern men t 
workers bound for forrlisn us>l«tk- 
ments, young bu Alness men and 
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women seeking to broaden their 
opportunities, the staffs of banks, 
olt companies, insurance corpora- 
tions, export and import houses* 
steamship and air lines. A recent 
.survey disclosed that five times as 
many Americans, as compared 
with a decade ago, are mastering at 
least one other language. 

When we went abroad we as- 
sumed thai, people would under- 
stand us If only we spoke loudly, 
slowly and distinctly as though to 
a deaf person, Nobody will ever 
know how many millions to export 
orders were lost in Latin America 
because our salesmen knew no 
language except their own and 
plunged immediately into business, 
ignoring the more leisurely man- 
ners of their customers. The Ger- 
mans, before the war, Wert? 
smarter. They could speak Span- 
ish* if with a guttural accent. 

The sharply increased interest In 
foreign tan glials Is not merely 
due to business, A number of fac- 
tors are responsible. One of them 
was the war during which millions 
of young mldlers went to the ends 
of the earth. 

Today, under the O.I. Bill of 
Rights, large numbers are learn- 
ing the languages they did not 
then know, One veteran took Span- 
ish and settled in Mexico City 
where he started a candy fac- 
tory with only SI no in capital To- 
day he runs two plants. The eleva- 
tion of the United States to world 
leadership, with responsibilities ail 
over the globe h also has stimulated 
the desire to be able to communi- 
cate in a foreign language. But 
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another Important reason U Just 
the fun to be derived. 

Americans are going abroad in 
irreater numbers than ever before 
They Will spend substantial sums 
lor their passages, hotel accommo- 
dations and other expenses. At 
moderate additional cost — from 
$75 to $200 — they can learn enough 
German, Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese or French to double their en- 
Jnvmi-nt when they pet si broad. 
And the process will be relatively 
painless, too. 

How long will It take? That de- 
pends on the particular capacity of 
the student r how hard he Is willing 
to work and (he degree of facility 
he possesses. The heads of the re- 
putable schools hesitate to name a 
.-jjHi'iin- lime, but most of them 
suggest that a basic knowledge of 
French, German. Italian. Portn- 
Kuese or Spanish— enough for the 
run-of-the-mill tourist — can be 
Rained in 25 to 50 hours, A bright 
individual can probably get, in loo 
hours, a competence which will en- 
able him to nin a business in a 
foreign country; that is, converse 
freely , read the newspapers and 
dictate letters. Such difficult 
tongues as Russian and Chinese 
I ;iki i more Mmo, of iruv r.-o 

Some astonishing records have 
been made The smaller the school, 
perl laps, the greater the speed al- 
though this is no rip Id rule, Mon- 
sieur J, A bat operates a studio lis 
New York whinh is patronized, In 



the main, by diplomats* wives, top- 
flight business executives arid de- 
partment store buyers. One unu- 
sual client was a Norwegian ship 
captain who already knew English 
and German and who needed 
French for advancement In his 
company In 35 hours he had cov- 
ered the necessary grammar and 
verbs and was able to speak quite 
well. A similar small institution is 
run by Dr. Thatcher Clark in New 
York and another by Madtimc 
Boris Mestchersky in Washington. 

Unexpected demands are made 
on the language schools, whether 
small or large. A few years back an 
executive bound for South Africa 
told the New York Berlitz school 
that It was essentia) for him to 
[earn Afrikaans in two months. 
Tlie school heads were momen- 
tarily baffled. Afrikanders don't 
stand around street corners. They 
finally located a teacher who said 
that he was willing to try, but who 
protested that it was out of the 
question for an American to learn 
this alien tongue in weeks or 
months In a fortnight, though, he 
hud chauec-d hi.-- mind 

"Why H Mr, Brown is already tell- 
ing me how to open and close doors 
—things like that/' he said in 
amazement. 

Another student learned a pass- 
able degree of Hebrrw In 3D days. 
buL this was by working on the 
language five hours a day — a pro- 
digious mental feat. Few people 



have the stamina to carry such a 
burden 

The process is easiest in the big 
cities. The Berlitz School of Lan- 
guages, the oldest institution 
where the modem teaching meth- 
ods are used^ has branches in 25 
American cities from const to 
coast But Berlitz has some strung 
competitors, 

The first thins the future lin- 
guist seeking to choose a school or 
language teacher, should do Is to 
examine the pages of the classified 
telephone book. All the established 
schools will give references — for- 
mer students or educational au- 
thor Hies. If there is no school in 
the community it would be well to 
consult the nearest college or uni- 
versity or the board of education. 
In this age, when refugees and dis- 
placed persons have settled all over 
the country, good teachers are not 
hard to find. 

Some of the schools in the larger 
cities claim that they evolved spe- 
cial systems for teaching lan- 
guages. Actually, their methods do 
not differ greatly, The courses Are 
designed to give a speedy knowl- 
edge of the spoken language, so 
conversation in English Is usua un- 
barred from the start or is limited 
as much as possible. Grammar is 
minimized or, frequently, taught so 
that the student Is not aware that 
he is beins fed verbs and tenser. 
Classes are small, normally not 
(Continued on page 78 > 
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The Stalemate 
in Local Taxes 



By ARTHUR W. HEPNLR 
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AMERICAN cities are struggling 
hard these days to get along. They 
are going through a revolution r 
says one tux authority, "as sweep- 
ing Ln magnitude as the Industrial 
revolu Man," 

Dally the demands for new civic 
services multiply as old reliable tax 
sources to flu-mice them rim dry. 
And from what remains, Washing- 
ton and the state capitals are fish- 
ing out the choice morsels to feed 
their own swollen appetites, 

Revenue from .sales and amuse- 
ment taxes, for instance, that once 
paid part of the municipal govern- 
ment bill now helps to defray 
mounting f ederal and state operat- 
ing costs. Faced by such raids on 
their tax a Lares , our cities are tax 
hungry when not altogether tax 
starved. 

To ease their flight , they turn 



FACED with growing demands For municipal 
services and with raids on old reliable revenue 
sources our cities are Finding the going tough 



more and more to papa for hand- 
outs. But in true parental fashion, 
the rederal and stale governments 
are using these appeals as excuses 
to meddle in strictly local affairs 

A clly that solicits aid for Its 
school program often finds itself 
told precisely haw to spend the 
money 1L receives from the state or 
national treasury. As one local offi- 
cial complained: "We need outside 
help. But we think *e know a lot 
more about our local problems 
than someone several hundred 
miles away. If we ask Tor money to 
Increase our school program, we 



don t want outsiders telling us 
what kind of program best fits our 
community needs." 

Situations of this kind, generally 
typical, vary from city to city In 
a sense what has been happen- 
ing to American cities can he seen 
from the experience over the past 
ten year* of a sprawling Midwest- 
ern city— Wichita. Kims, 

Ten years ago 127.3G8 people 
lived In Wichita and the surround- 
in k area- Like most U.S. cities, 
Wichita got along mainly on 
money raised from property taxes, 
The rate was moderate — SI 0.85 per 
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SI, 000 on assessed valuations— but 
enough to provide more than half 
the total amount required to meet 
running costa. 

With the coming of war, Wichita 
sprouted Utee winter wheat. On 
ail sides the city burst through the 
earth. Sy census time la.sL year 
there were aume 80,000 new resi- 
dents, a ten -year Increase of al- 
most 80 per cent. 

This expansion posed a host of 
new and complex problems. In 
droves, firms and Individuals fol- 
lowed the decentralization trail 
out of town. Most of them had once 
provided the largest part of the 
city's property tax income. Now 
they took that revenue away, but 
remained close enough to the city 
to require its services , As com- 
muters and shoppers, they needed 
bus lines, parking spaces, streets 
and highways, schools, and police 
and Are protect inn which their 
outlying townships purchased 
from Wichita at much less than 
cost. The city had to keep up all its 
fnrlhtl.es and throw in even newer 
ones. 

Inside the city limits a new 
problem emerged. Lower-income 
groups filled th* vacuum created 
by the exodus to the suburbs. These 
newcomers proved much less pro- 
fitable as sources of tax money, 
They also tended to lean more 

readily cm welfare agencies ar 1 3 i i - 
firs! :iun nf cutbacks and layoffs. 

Even discounting the enormous 

rise in operating costs, the increase 



in city services pushed up running 
expenses while tax reservoirs 
emptied. 

Along with the average Ameri- 
can city. Wichita Faced two alter- 
natives, to raise the? property tax 
rate or create new types of taxes. 
Kansas law. by severely Limiting 
the kinds and amounts of taxes 
cities can Introduce, pointed to The 
municipality's course. 

The only remaining solution, 
ttaid Oran Wadsack, until recently 
the city auditor, was to raise the 
property tax rate by 5D per cent to 
S15.Z1 per $3,000 over the ten-year 
period This doubled the take but 
still fell far short of city needs, 

"We're approaching the satura- 
tion point in what we can levy 
against property/ 1 he explained. 
"We shall have to find some new 
comprehensive revenue that can 
tap those who benefit from our 
services but escape the general 
property tax." He would prefer a 
local sales and local Income tax 
But the city lacks the authority tq 
add such helpful catchalls. 

Such i imitation a often place 
cities on the hook. Increasingly 
they must turn to Washington and 
state capitals for grants-in-aid 
and other relief. But these hand- 
outs contain special conditions. A 
city like Wichita needs money to 
finance, say T a playground pro- 
gram, but the grant stipulate* that 
it must be used to construct a pub- 
lic market. Coming hat in hand 
for help In this way. the city loses 



Its freedom to use the money for 
things It really needs. 

In addition, cities are also par- 
ticipating in shared taxes. And 
once more they get it In the neck. 
Take the Kansas sales, gasoline 
and liquor taxes as an example 
The state. Wadsack said, coUetta 
many times over what St returns as 
the municipality's share p leaving 
city coffers short by Just thai 
much. True, something may be 
said for the sreater obligations of 
the state, and also the nation* but 
these can be met + students of the 
problem feel, without penalizing 
the cities so heavily. 

To cope with its expansion, 
Wichita acted a^ did most other 
cities. In ten years, it doubled the 
police force and increased the size 
of the Are department by 50 per 
cent. It improved In 1949 more than 
ten times the number of streets it 
had in 1939, It expanded Us airport 
from 160 to 1.850 acres. It engaged 
a full-time college-Iran mm I 1 1 
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engineer La study mid revise traffic 
and parking systems. It added l&O 
teachers to care for 7.500 addi- 
tional pupils. It enlarged industrial 
arts and vocational training pro- 
grams in the schools, Increased the 
number of trained psychologists on 
the teaching staff to handle pupil 
guidance. It acquired new land fur 
recreational and park functions. 

All this and a number of addi- 
tional services pushed the city 
budget from a little less than S3,- 
000*000 in 1939 to more than Stf,- 
000,000 at present Much of the 
difference is chargeable to salary 
rises to meet mounting living costs 
and higher costs of materials But. 

MibMhNhaJ purtUm resiUI* (nun 
the extra services demanded by the 
city's growth and by changing 
times. 

In one respect Wichita Is better 
off than other cities. Some of the 
subdivisions and communities 
alone its border* have been ab- 
sorbed into the municipality. Thus. 



part of the property lax loss has 
been recouped as the city pushed 
out It* limits Even so, the city has 
not been able to foot Its own bill. 
It has to draw increasingly on 
Topeka, the state capital, and 
Washington for grants, shared 
taxes and other Rifts to carry Us 
expanded school welfare, health 
and general running costs. 

In capsule, this is what 11,3, cities 
were up against in the l94CTs. It 
breaks down into four major head- 
aches: greater obligations, thinner 
resources, raids on tax stores by 
the state and nation, and sale of 
their birthright for the money to 
keep solvent. With cities pretty 
much confined to property taxes, 
they are not able to carry as much 
of their loads as they should. But 
could they? And if so. how? 

Across: the Midway from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago stands a quiet 
Gothic cathedral -li Ice building, the 
Public Administration Clearing 
House. Inside its dignified walls 
specialists In government problems 
steadily study and perfect ways to 
run cities and states with greater 
efficiency. 

Almost unanimously, the Clear- 
ing House experts told me I he cities 
can do a much better Job of self- 
manage men! with mon.- se li"---; i JTTi - 
clency. This calls for keeping taxa- 
tion close to where the money Is 
needed "If the spirit as well as 
the form of our institutions is to be 
maintained," thry believe, "we 
must keep the responsibility for 



solving governmental problems as 
close to the people as possible." 

The key, the experts agree, Is 
more opportunities for local tax 
collecting. As recently as 1939. the 
nation's 397 largest cities together 
took in as much money as the fed- 
eraJ Government — about $4,700,- 
000,000. The 46 states collected 
about $1/750,000.000 le as. Ten years 
later, aggravated by war and post- 
war pressures, Washington's share 
had multiplied nearly ten times to 
more than $40.000<000<000 while 
the cities took In less than the 
states which had barely doubled 
their in tome, 

Many of the experts agree that 
cities may not be making the | ne- 
cessary all-out effort to meet their 
responsibilities themselves. They 
are missing several good bets. For 
example, more than $30,000,000,000 
worth of real estate has been 
escaping municipal taxation Some 
of this property, doubtless, has a 
valid claim to tax exemption, but 
a larse part of it susssests a poten- 
tial source of revenue still unex- 
plored. Then r too, assessed valua- 
tions have not kept pace with ris- 
ing market values, Prom 1940 to 
1947, assessments rose only 23 pe* 
cent of market prices. 

Our cities, one expert believes, 
should make studies to discover 
their true tax opportunities and 
analyze their efforts toward fully 
exploiting them. Some 449 cities 
of all sizes have instituted some 
i Continued on page Gff ) 
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SLOWDOW/V, OLD 



By CHARLES ELLIOTT 



I HE POOL was walled in like a 
cistern. The river poured into it 
over a granite ledge; skirled lazily 
through the restless waters and 
boiled down a granite slot on Its 
way lo the canyon, 

H tig ^iiig the Weill, I inched cau- 
tiously forward alone a narrow 
ledge that was ankle deep In wash. 
Where the precipice turned at a 
sharp angle, the ledge I was on 
came to a blunt end. Six feet be- 
yuiid, across the biue vortex, a flat 
rock shelf, approximately the size 
of a bridge table, jutted off the 
wall. It was just at the bend of the 
cliff and unless I reached it, I 
would be unable to cast into the 
white water where the torrent 
poured Into the pool. 

There was no way to get to the 
table rock except Jump, or swim. 
Twice I almost worked up enough 
courage to try the teap, before I 
Rave up and leaned against the 
wall to indulge in a bit of self- 
scorn. Twenty years ago, or 
even ten* I would have sailed 
acre*? 1 he n:t|> wil hoiil divine, 
it a second thought and then 
climbed the jagged, leaping 
falls to the river bed beyond 
Now, in consideration of my 
aging bones and muscle, to 
which I wanted to add as 
much more age as possible, I 
gave up that corner of the 
pool that I couldn 't reach and 
concentrated on the dark 
waters Japping at the granite 
wail from the other side, 

£ laid my fly on an eddy and 
it swirled into the turquoise 
depths, while I allowed myself 
a whimsical touch of self-pity. 
For the iirsi time, the judg- 
ment of middle age had over- 
ridden the hell -wit h-!t rash- 4 
ness of youth, Somehow L 
knew that this happened to 
every man sooner or later, 
but had never thought of its 
occurring to me. I was on the 
sunset side of the hill, 

Retrieving my fly out of the 
tail of the pool, I stripped out 
line and cast again, laying it 
against the rock wall, trying 



WHENa man begins thinking of his aging bones 
he needn't take that as a sign he*s washed up 
—not when it comes realty to enjoying life 



all the while to stifle the pall of 
doom becau.se my fishing days were 
almost over. I had forgotten the 
fly Mechanically I was retrieving 
it with a slow roll of my wrist* ab- 
sently watching the knot where 
line and leader met. when a sav- 
age strike almost took the bamboo 
out of my hand. 

I struck back, automatically. The 
barb bit deep and the trout crashed 
the surface in a shower of bright 
drops, fell bark almost against the 
gray rock wall. Shuffling along the 
sliver of ledge to keep my balance* 
I played him to the tail of the puol 
and slid my net over his broad 
head. He was a 16-lncher with the 
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fight nearly gone, I killed him and 
sat on a rock that split the riffle 1 
while I cleaned him for the creel. 

The prize addition to my day's 
catch dissolved some of the sharp 
disappointment I had felt at not 
being able to reach the white water 
under the falls. It also gave me a 
cud to ruminate while I climbed 
the hillside around thi* falls to the 
next bit; pool upstream. 

The facts were plain. Recogniz- 
ing them as I did that day helped 
me to change my whole perspective 
toward tho it elds and wood,? and 
waters where I relax with a rod or 
gun in my hand*. As I came to the 
end of the day beside a twilightcd 
pool, which was sparked by 
th* Sa-^r reflection of the sun- 
down sky, my decision to give 
up the speed and rashness of 
youth and .slow down to meet 
the growing physical require- 
ments of b.£k\ has meant mure 
to me than any decision 1 ever 
made about htm ting and fish- 
ing. 

TJie self*decree of slowing 
down sounds like a momen- 
tous resolution, I thought of 
it as punishment or atone- 
ment, :u-ci m-vei hurt 1 he 
slightest Idea that it would 
increase my pleasure in the 
outdoors Bat It has. It's not 
only taken a lot of the work 
out of hunting and fishing, 
but ha a added to my bag. And 
it has given me a new philo- 
sophy that brings me home 
n-frtsbi'd Ln body and spirit 
where once t dragged a weary 
exhausted carcass back to my 
urban fireside. From every 
angle, this transmigration 
into the curtailed activity of 
old age has been a blessing 
Instead of a curse, as I first 
expected. 

When I trout-fish now, I 
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.spend more time on the water 
where the trout are, Instead of In 
Che woods. Years ago I felt cheated 
unless 1 walked four or five hours 
to fish two. Now I stay on the Lrai] 
for 60 minutes and keep my fly 
soaked for six delicious- bourn. The 
pouis I used to slam Into and fish 
quickly in order to splash on up- 
stream to the next productive 
water. I now sit and study, relaxed, 
watching for rises, alio wing my 
footsteps which had carried a mes- 
sage of reverberation intn the 
water, to be forgotten by the feed- 
ing fish. By traveling slower a ad 
sitting longer, I find immeasurable 
pleasure in the stream, and in the 
Mowers and birds and animals 
along the shore, And I catch more 
and better fish. 

Last summer I made a trip to 
Eagle Creek that flows Into western 
North Carolina's Fontana Lake. 
Years ago, before the lake was 
built, a mountain road wound into 
Eagle Creek. The rising, Im- 
pounded waters covered the road, 
shutting off any simple access to 
the fruitful stream The only way 
to reach the creek now Is by taking 
a boat across the lake from the 
dock at Fontana Village, and walk* 
tng upstream along a wide Park 
Rr-rvlr*' iraU 

Hungry Bad away and 1 left the 
dock at dawn. Hungry ts lean and 
lanky and as long-legged as a 
water .spider When he walks, he 
covers ground like a sandhill cmiRv 
And his idea about trout fishing 
was about as original as a three 
'Tiif postage stamp 

"Mustpeoph- ri -h uu :hal p^r! i>f 
the stream near the lake," he said 
"The further we get away from 
those waters, the belter the fishing 
will be." 

"Sure;' r said. "A fellow by the 
name of Walton pointed that mit 
some time ago. But you go on up- 
stairs to fish and I'll take my 
chances in sprinkling a few flies 
around the waters on this end " 

I put my rod together at the first 
pool and watched him leg out of 
sight toward the distant crest of 
the mountain He claim* he walked 
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three hours before he spat on his 
first fly Lo bring him lurk. He 
wasn't gone but eight hours alto- 
gether That gave htm 120 minute* 
in the finest fishing water that ever 
flowed around his kneev He 
brought back his limit of mixed 
brook and rainbows thai averaged 
ten inches, 

in the meantime t had lazed 
along the pools and overhanging 
bank* for a mile or so and had 
picked up three rainbows, the 
smallest of which wai a fraction 
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leas than 17 inches Any two of my 
fish would outweigh his whole 
string. The trip had sapped hr- 
youthful vigor at id not even his 
pride in a fine catch of trout could 
overcome his weariness. In con- 
trast, I was relaxed and invig- 
orated by the placid, unhurried 
hours and ready to awing Lm-Lk 
around the square dance Hoar, 

My new policy of slowing down 
has been equally productive in 
other outdoor activities Ranger 
Arthur Woody perhaps laid the 

41 



background for the decision I made 
that day on the river, when we 
hunted deer together years ago. 
Out of his own pocket, the ranker 
had restocked the forest lands 
alonp Rock Creek, which were latt e 
designated as the first game man- 
agement area in the National 
Forests of the United States. Fif- 
teen years Uteri was present with 
him when the area was opened to 
limited hunting, to remove some of 
the surplus deer. 

"I r m ton old f bear, th" bushes 
with you," he said. With a twinkJr 
In his eye, °but I know of a little 
not fai r above th' road where y 1 
can sit with me an' get, a shot. 1 ' 

I trailed behind him for a mile 
up the gentle slope that climbed 
away from the road toward the tell 
skyline. The low gap was a natural 
crossing where the deer moved 
from ridge to ridge, as well as from 
one deep valley to the other. We 
round a seat downwind from the 
game trail and aat down on a 
cushion of leaves. 

"A few years &go p p+ the ranger 
confided , "I reckon I'd have run m h 
shoe tongues out around this 
maun tin. chasing after these crit- 
ters. But I'm gettin* too old now, 
an* 1 let "m come t 1 me," 

Spread out below us and around 
m>, Kifl hunters were moving In the 
acres of frigid wilderness. 
Many of them had never hunted 
deer before; and they went at it 
like a rabbit hunt, wading through 
the thtckets, kicking at the brushy 
tops of wind -thrown trees, scuff- 
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ling aion§ the leafy slopes that 
crackled like corn flakes under 
clumsy brogan*. Most paid no at- 
tention whatsoever to the wind. 

From dawn until the first close 
shades of dusk, the ranger and I 
kept our vigil In the little gap All 
day long the deer flowed back and 
forth across the mountain. There 
were Innumerable does. We count- 
ed 1G bucks. Some carried nice 
racks but I did not even put a hand 
toward my pn that day I knew 
if T killed, the fun of bun Lint; 
would be over, and I wouldn't have 
traded those 11 hours In the gap 
with Arthur Woody for all the 
bucks in the Blue Ridge. It was my 
first lesson in the compensations 
of old age. 

When he &oi too old to travel his 
trails, Woody spent some of the 
most enjoyable days of his life re- 
taxed on a sunny hill-side, watching 
his bucks and does, and the other 
game of his forest parade by Other 
.summer afternoons he parked at 
the rhn of his favorite trout pool, 
snagging the big ones while his 
younger contemporaries splashed 
up and down the creek, beating th* 
waters to a froth while they 
breathlessly hooked the Leg*! limit 
of seven- and eight-inchers 

Probably the finest lesson I ever 
received in the redemption of the 
years was the fall I made a trip to 
the Wyoming Rockies with Joe 
Bradley. Joe had lived a full life- 
time Tor the sole purpo.se of killing 
a mountain sheep. 

He T d shot some upland (tame and 



busted a few caps at migratory 
waterfowl, but he considered the 
shotgun fcn a class with a handful 
of rocks. But his jaunts into the 
woods and fields were few and far 
between. Some pioneer strain in 
his background called for timber- 
line and thin air and a bighorn 
trophy to go over the atone fire- 
place in his den. Toward that goal, 
he stuck to his business almost 
night and day. trying to put aside 
enough money to fulfil] the great- 
est ambition of his life. 

For six months before the sheep 
season opened in September, Jo<? 
kept himself in a constant state of 
the jitters* rereading everything he 
had stacked away on the mountain 
sheep, marking the days ofT the 
calendar one by one. He almost 
wore out his rifle , polishing 

and re polishing the stock, and 
working the bolt to become as pro- 
flcle.nl at loading and pumping 
lead as a Texas Ranger with the 
old Colt .45- 

When we arrived in Wyoming 
the first mow storm of the season 
had already $ wept the high divide 
and gone* leaving the expanse of 
earth above timberline wrapped in 
air so crisp and cold and thin thai 
a sheep was clearly defined, even 
though he was so far away that he 
looked no larger than the etching 
on the head of a pin. 

We rode our horses up a moun- 
tain creek to the end of the trail 
and hobbled them in a high, lush 
meadow, w^here the earth stood on 
(Continued qji page f 




Can the Rails Do It Again? 

By WILLIAM J. SLOCUM 



IHE TIME has come once 
again when America must flex 
Its muscles and count its bless- 
ings; blessings like steel, oil, 
automobiles, Then there is load 
aplenty, a stable economy, an 
Inventive and Industrious pop- 
ulation. And munificent air- 
craft, mighty battlewagons* 
modern weapons and the man- 
power to operate them all with 
skill. AJl these riches inspire 
confidence. 

But there is still another bless- 
ing. It is usually dirty, it ha.s no 
glamour and yet without its hfjlp 
the others scarcely could exist. It 
Is perhaps the mightiest blessing 
of them all. It the mean and 
lowly freight car. Among America's 
greatest assets in war and peace 
are the 2,000,000 freight cars thai 
bounce and jolt their way around 
23 hours a day, 365 days a year. 



MORE than 90 per cent 
of the men and materiel 
that left America in the 
last war moved by train. 
Here is today*s story 



Are the American railroads — 
some 500 of them — ready to flight 
another w:sr'.' Tin- Lin.swi-r i.s "no"" 
and ,fc yes. ,H "No" because they are 
not as ready as they would like to 
be. "Yes TI because they are ready 
enough, however, to tackle the job, 
confident they Will do better even 
than they did In World War II. And 
more than 90 per cent of the men 
and materiel thai departed this 



arsenal of democracy was 
moved by the railroads. 

Oddly, the railroads consider 
themselves in a stronger posi- 
tion to cope with a full wartime 
economy than with the frene- 
tic qujisi-peace of last summer. 
The outbreak in Korea brought 
on scare buying, defense buy- 
ing, and generally increased 
buying hi all fields, and it re- 
sulted in car shortages, This 
rush of business caught the 
railroads in an unhappy position. 
The year 1949 had not been too 
happy so the railroads had begun 
an extensive campaign of scrap- 
ping old freight cars. They 
scrapped them considerably faster 
than they built new ones* They 
had scrapped 45,000 early in the 
year, but with the first war clouds 
over Korea they ordered 100,000 
new cars. The railroads have no 
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need for so much new rolling stock 
in a peacetime economy. 

Railroad men are not sanguine 
nbout their future. They are beset 
by increasing passenger competi- 
tion in the automobile and air- 
plane. The trucking industry is 
culling steadily into thetr freight 
revenues which generally offset the 
passenger tos.sp.s The return on in- 
vestment In railroads is about 3!i 
per cent which does not result in 
long tine* of Investors begging to 
sink their money in the carriers. 
Nevertheless, from 1045 to 1950 
the railroads spent S4„ 3T 5 ,00D,D0Q in 
Improvements to plant and equip- 
ment. The largest chunk, almost 
$2 .000,000,000, went into new cars 
and $1,295, GOD. 000 purchased new 
locomotives, most of them diesels. 

Raitroad management is at its 
best in the business of moving 
freight- Freight can be designated 
as a box of lead pencils, a 15-ton 
crane, a tank of oil or a tank of 
acid. It can also be baseball bats or 
a car of TNT which passes through 
dense population areas with safety 
and dispatch. Without disparage- 
ment. It can be said that passenger 
operations arc comparatively easy, 
although hundreds of thousands 
work at both passe tiger and freight 
n to v e men I i nd I sc rimi na tely . Odd ly t 
the passenger trains get ail the at- 
tention, all the publicity and ail 



the right-of-way. All the freight 
does is make the money. 

There k*a fascinating fiuntradic- 
tlon in the entire business ol mov- 
ing freight. In the first place, the 
railroads are in cutthroat compe- 
tition with each other, to say noth- 
ing of other forms of transporta- 
tion. Despite this competition and 
the laws of nature, as well as the 
law of Sherman, which encourage 
the rivalry, The railroads would go 
bankrupt II they did not work to- 
gether. They have long agreements 
covering the many cooperative de- 
tails of their business. ThP.se 
agreements are filled with "where- 
as this staggering cost will be 
shared" and "whereas freight cars 
will be returned to their owner 
promptly" and ' in case of failure to 
do so certain penalties will he 
levied," But the cold fact is that 
the penalties are basically unen- 
forceable and the mighty rivals 
work on what amounts to a gentle- 
men's agreement. It is not the only 
gentlemen's agreement In big busi- 
ness but it is certainly the only 
legal gentlemen's agreement cov- 
ering billions of dollars of competi- 
tive business 

The business of getting a freight 
car back to its owner or "home/ 1 as 
the railroaders say, Ls essential and 
pretty much a gentlemen's agree- 
ment in action. If the New York, 



New Haven and Hartford moves a 
carload of clocks from Waterbury 
Conn., to St. Louis, Mo. f the car la 
delivered to the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road tracks at Hell Gate and con- 
tinues on to St. Louis on Penn 
trackage. It Is the duty of the 
Pennsylvania to get that New 
Haven car back Lj hame." 

If the Pennsylvania cannot get 
& load for the New Haven car it 
must start It homeward empty. It 
can't let it go westward, but it 
must move it eastward. And here is 
the ,J Belleve-H~or-Nol" phase of 
the operation: If the Pennsylvania 
has a carload of beer In St. Louis 
destined for Waterbury, Conn., It 
must load that beer on the New 
Haven car although It (Penn) may 
have rolling stock of its own avail- 
able and empty. 

If the New Haven car suffers 
damage while on the Penn tracks, 
the Penn Is required to make all 
necfssary repairs at no cost to the 
owning road. Penn pays New 
Haven a per diem of $1.75 while the 
New Haven car sits or moves on itt- 
trackage. 

The Penn -Now Haven transac- 
tion described is possible but rather 
simplified. A freight car may move 
from coast to coast and back over 
downs of lines. Railway Age tells 
of Union Pacific boxcar No. 193346 
which was chosen as a guinea pig 
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because it was so m>rm U sinll^' 
old nor young* nor the best nor the 
worst. In four and a hall years No 
parsed through the hands 
Ol B3 railroads, some as m, my aa 
ten time* for a total of 221 changes. 
It changed roads once every seven 
and a half days; It was in every 
state at least once and several 
Canadian provinces; it was in 
every major city hi America and its 
loads ranged from canned peas to 
oil drurrus to ammunition 

If you have passed through 
Trenton, N J , and *vw\ a Santa b\ 
boxcar sitting in the yards, you 
may have wondered If Santa Pe 

klU'W Wlll'IV I "J L I ' i 1 :! T WILS Tl.i' 

chance* are that Santa Fe doesn't 
know It Is sitting In Trenton but tt 
docs know it was in Washington 
ten days previously and if the need 
arose Santa Fe could locate its box - 
car within a few hours, This 
miracle In location, which is some- 
what superior r.o rind ins* a needle 
in a haystack, is the result of an 
involved system of notiftcation- 
Thia system Involves punch cards, 
teletypes and mail reports and la 
elaborate beyond readable descrip- 
tion. But tt works because the rail- 
roads have combined to make it 
work through the Association of 
American Railroads. 

It is the A. A R s Car Service Di- 
vision which works closely with 



shippers so that when the wheat 
comes in Kansas there will be suffi- 
cient empties on hand to carry It 
to t he mills. This. Lao, to a miracle 
In roope ration biTausf mi matter 
how much it hurta, a railroad must 
answer all calls from Car Service. 
Car Service also places embargoes. 

This expensive exercise In good 
sportsmanship among competing 
railroads is required by law but It 
was In successful operation 3 7 
years before the so Ions passed 
legislation to assure the already 
accomplished. In times of great 
car shortage, a few smaller rail- 
road* now and then keep the 
equipment or other roads longer 
than they should, But It Is rare 
and It is the best possible proof that 
the operations outlined are what I 
called them exercises in honesty. 
The occasional malefactor simply 
proves that there are no laws by 
Congress or agreements amuim 
railroads that cannot easily be 
broken If a railroad wauls to cheat 
It simply happen* that 99 per cent 
of the railroads do not want to 
cheat. Even when they are cheat- 
ing competition. 

Scattered strategically through 
the country are interchange yards, 
all expensive examples of how the 
railroads have combined lo give 
America a transportation network 
that will get fresh Louisiana straw- 



berries on the menu of the Slork 
Club or mighty cannons on the 
docks at Newport News, Va 

The Potomac Yard in Alexan- 
dria, Va., Ik one of the nation's 
largest Interchange points employ- 
ing some 1,050 men whose wages 
run from $fl.43 a day for a messen- 
ger boy to $15 42 for the chief Clerk 
It tg one of the country's fastest. 
The property is valued at $9,000,- 
000; it cost $3 K 580 fc 462 27 to operate 
it in 1040; It has never taken In a 
dime of rev en ue 4 and, most ironi- 
cally, ft sits side-by-side with 
Washington National Airport, a 
liix-free rnUTi>nst- wJiU-ii 
commercial airlines a little more 
than $400,000 in fiscal 1949. The 
Potomac Yard works in the inter- 
ests of all railroads but is sup- 
ported by five: the Baltimore & 
Ohio h the Pennsylvania, the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, the Southern, and 
the Richmond. Kredericksburti and 
Potomac. The Washington and Old 
Dominion line is a relatively 
minute participant. 

When a Southern freight train 
pulls out of New Orleans with 100 
ears> it picks up boxcars and drops 
them off en route to Washington. 
Bot when it slides Into Potomac 
Yard it is still about 10t3 cars long 
and it has cargo for New York, 
Boston, HarrLSbnrii. Pa., Woucl- 
( Continued on page 78} 
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r. B 3KAOGS knew oil He'd 
come up from the days when Kero- 
sene wae what you were after, and 
gasohne wiXwS what yon poured 
down creeks He thought he knew 
hia daughter* too 

9o. when AJcxu Ird Joseph G Lite- 
wood to her sire and stated that 
she a nd the young nian were going 
to wed + you could have knocked 
W. B down with an unsigned lease 
form, 

J or Gatewood a bo wobbled at 
Mi* haymaker But delightedly He 
hadn't proposed to Alexa yet, so 
this shoved him ahead of bis time- 



table, lh.s tie squeezed hts neck 
Old W B,'k Roman-senator Pm- 
1 1 1 res knot ted 1 1 s j Joe f a I rl y ree ke d 
of hyacinths, gardenias, musk 
myrrh, tarnations and several 
other sweet things, 

Snapped Joe. his Jaw beginning 
to jut. "Go ahead and snilT I'm 

" Joe. darling" Alexa plucked 
his sleeve. 

"He needn't make that lace/' re- 
quested Joe 

"Bear with It, dear," tittKgested 
Alexa. 

William lltegstRgton Skaggs — 




(niek^ hill if sou niakr ilia! tiwv uni murr I'll 



the public thought the initials 
.stood ror Wild rat BUI— continued 
to fro^-cye the ambrosia] younp 
man. There were about I GO rock- 
hard pounds to Joe Kli v or able for- 
nmtJotj, mi 3 : 1 1" HSiNii-d l>ou! -. 
n reaped pants. Alex a could be un- 
derstood as inspiring those But— 
that fragrance "Kind of radioac- 
tive, ain't he?" the parent, lin-sped 
to Aleaa 

Joe took over. M It's what come* 
-:L r.LlLinj on rhinos unrl Sri-iv iitLi li> 
eat Sunday dinner with their old 
man/' Joe's voice began to climb, 
■ Alien one uddrKsse.s c rown block 
from derriek floor. 

"Joe, love." Alexa's steadying 
hand slips wd into his. To her 
father, "Isn't he gorgeous? I mean 
when he's stripped/" 

H To the waist, M denned Joe. 

"He's like a hrown coco rnut/ 1 
enthu.sed Alexa, 

"I could wipe my feet on him 
with pleasure. 1 ' stated W. B The 
dinner invitation stands, I guess, 
peeing it's mealtime and this is 
Texas, but my appetite is going to 
be terrible. Where has he tu rn 
rolling? In a sachet bag?" 

Alexa held Joe's hand res train - 
Ingly while he counted ten. 

Joe said to her father^ "When I'm 
good and ready, sir. Ill tell you why 
I smell so expensive and girlish. 
Lexy says I'm to be polite, so I'm 
being polite. You Ye her old man 
and you've got gray hair and tnrty 
million bucks, but If you iniakt' that 
face any more ril rara five 
knuckles down your teeth/' 

"Hell eat here lots, dad." 
crooned Alexa, "when he's your 
son-in-law." 

Wildcat Bill complained. Alexa, 
you do spring things on me so. 
Maybe I'll like him fine after he's 
stood in the wind a while. It*s just 
that I need time to size him up/" 

'My department, dad " 

"How Um£ did you spend on It?" 

■Two minutes. I had 10 wast lor 
him to turn around. Besides, he 
was uootd up with yellow Permian 
clay," 

Understeundinif twanged In Bill's 
mrmive head. He barked at Joe, 
"You work for me somewhere?" 

"For Dave Holter« your contract 
driller. Out at Cot t on apron " 

Bill whirled on his long -legged 
daughter in the cheeked shirt 
and horae-sprune jeans. *'Then 
the first and last time you saw him 
was last Wednesday!" 

"First, but not last, dad He* 
been here every evening since." 

Supplied Joe, "It's only lfttl miles 
each way " 

Wildcat Bill found himself grow- 
ing really mad at all this happen - 
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big right under his nose, which is 
to say while he was in Houston the 
last four evenings playing poker. 
As for noses, his own began to 
wrinkle again. 

Flamed Joe. "I don't like your 
bo-kay either It must be your low- 
grade dollar cigars. I don't like any 
part of you except Li j xy, which you 
might say is detachable. And I 
sure don't like this tight tie, So 
nuts to your dinner, See you 
tomorrow, boss, at Cotton&pron- 
Maybe m have a chance to drop a 
wrench on you, 1 * 

He turned and strode for his car. 
As Alexis hand was locked in his, 
she kind or hiked along* too. They 
parted, and he rocketed away. 

The 5k a eg* ranch house port;h 
was ISO feet long, U-shaped 1 
around a blue-tiled swimming pool, 
Alexa picked her way back to the 
porch T moving as it she were still 
on a rotary table going full speed 
She plopped down onto one of the 
six swinging couches Her parent 
was in a hard, round -backed arm- 
chair, biting oft an end of one of 
his cigars. Sh£ pinned him with an 
eye. "DadT" 

"Will you please explain 
how. with all the he-men in 
he-man Texas to choose 
from, you dragon ihai out 
of the slush pond?" 

"Joe wasn't In the pond 
Re was halfway up a der- 
rick/' 

"Some telescope you 
pack," 

"'No telescope Insight. 
How far down in the 
ground can you spot oil, 
Wildcat Bill Bkaggs?" 

■ J Out at Cotionapron, 
I've bet a hundred thou- 
sand bucks that I saw oil 
down at 11,500 feet/* 

"Well, then!" Alexa 
yawned and stretched 
ndorably, 

"What do you mean. 
Well, then'? Young lady, 
when I hunt for oil I go at 
It with maps, reports, 
magnetometers, gravl- 
meters, seismographs and 
electrical resistivity/ 4 J 

"Electrical resistivity/' 
murmured Alexa. That's Joe/' 

"I take land leases thai. I can 
drop, I win or move on." 

Alexa poked into a shirt pocket 
;md drew nut li tobarco .sacfe View- 
ing her father thoughtfully under 
shielding lashes, she rolled a tteht 
one and dabbed it into her lips. 

W B. continued, "Marriage is a 
long lease. Mighty long, I've al- 
ways figured you might some day 
look with favor on an till man. But 
I mean oil of petroleum, not the 

■li: 



stuff they squirted on the Queen of 
Sheba. This Joe— if he's how an 
oil man smells. I m going to join 
the Pawnee Indians f 

Alexa had a number of jeweled 
Tighter* Also -suits with skirts HJn- 
seldom bothered with any She 
glided a match on taut denim and 
blew a smoke ring. 

Wildcat Bill drove out to Cotton- 
apron next morning- The day was 
bright, except for that Joe-cloud 
on his horizon. Old Man Cotton- 
apron was sitting with hia sock feet 
on the rail of his front porch. The 
porch was six feel by three hitched 
onto a house that was 12 feet by 
ten The drill rig which he hoped 
was going to buy him a couple of 
Federal Keserve banks was noisily 
making hole in his mule pasture. 

Hank heaved himself up. 
squirmed into his shoes and hob- 
bled down the path to Bill's car. 
When those royalties started roll- 
ing in, it would take more than Bill 
and his millions to hoist Hank out 
of a rocker, but that day wasn't 
here yet. ' 'Everything going all 
right. Bill?" 




She Hrftlkcd I ii vi aril ihr \nm\< Hh- gusvr 
a lug .mil a lu-Hve*h<» In Her v+i-l ^liirl 

"Can't Leli for sure yet. Hank, 
You've got an anticline on this 
ranch that wildcatters dream 
about. But only the drill bit can 
tell us what s inside of it/' 

That piece in the papers about 
you leasing my place has fetched 
me a heap of letters. There's a 
blond* Job keeps writing from 
Laredo, She's sent me some photv- 
graphs/' 

"Steady. Hank Better ask for a 
sample of her cooking/ 1 



-I done that. She's snipping it. 
Chockerlate cake/* 

The drill rig jarred the earth 
with its clank and whir. Halfway 
toward It h WJ, stopped his car 
again. He sat for minute a, think - 
irig. Alexa was usually pretty 
shrewd. Her father's own daugh- 
ter, folks said. Looked at from any 
angle she was a mighty trim as- 
sembly, well topped with brains. 
But what did she know of Joe 
Oatewood? Memory of that human 
floral distillation sat like a lump on 
Bill's innards. 

He came to a couple of decisions, 
and drove on. 

Dave Holter, the contract drllirr, 
paid no attention to his clients 
arrival Dave had worked for Bill 
Sfcaggs from Smac-kover to Yazoo, 
from Alberta to Yemen. He £pokc 
little, enthused seldom, showed 
surprise never. 

Joe Gatewood was under the 
derrick, working at a dangling 
string of tools. The wind had 
cleared away his powder room 
aura. Old W, B. picked up some 
drilling mud. The stuff had made 
a round trip through the 
boring, bringing up cut- 
Muss. He dribbled it 
through his lingers. 

Dave slouched over to 
him, 

W. B. said. "Looks to me 
like were through the 
Permian." 

Dave's Job was to drill. 
He ottered no comment, 
Have you taken a core?" 
Dave jerked his head to- 
ward a long slim tube with 
sharp teeth that Joe was 
rassllng aside. 

W B. went over to it. He 
ignored Joe h who ignored 
him. He caught up a gob 
of the fresh coring. He 
baited it. kneaded it. 
.sniffed it. 

Dave, who'd followed, 
watched closely, 

W. B dropped the ma- 
terial Anally and wiped 
his hands "Well, that's 
wiidcatting/' 

Dave came as close to a 
}erk of surprise as he ever 
allowed himself. 

"Seal this sand nff and keep try- 
ing for another 2,000 feet. If you 
don't rind anything better, mil 
your tools, Dave, 1 * 

Dave's slowly chomping jaw 
went stock still. Eventually It 
moved again, 

"Tm going to ship you and your 
outfit across the water once more 
Wr 11 tsike a look at those deserts 
south of Faqih/ 1 

(Continued on page G4) 
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From horses*. .TO TRUCKS..* 



TO LEASED TRUCKS 




YOOR 
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Profitable progress in 
delivery transportation 

Yea, the £f*Mit Anhfcii3eT~Bur*ch urgtf motion and 
many otter long established firms are keeping 
in step with progress by teasing their trucks from 
Hertz in preference to ownersiliip^ They have 
pasned from tht» era of horses, on tn truck owni^r- 
ship and operation P T , rwii 1 they operate the 
Hertz way, the modern way , i * they have do 
czipitri! investment tied up in trucks yet enjoy 
every advantage of ownership- without its T, head- 
ii dies/ 1 And many find leading mam eeonomiral, 
You, too, should learn how Herttf buys your 
present *-riui |>nn?»tfct jleiiI hivl<s you trucks en^i- 
rmercd for your specific job . - - pointed to your 

sp<* i fieri rioii# . . . garaged maintained * * * gaa* 

oil, Ure&, licenses, insurance furnished . . , you 
famish only the driver. Invest ij*£ite by calling 
your local Herbs station listed under IT H" tn 
your telephone J i rectory. Write or wud the cou- 
pon at right for complete Hutiiilrs, Do it today 
* ■ » not the slightest obligation. 
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Hertz server every type ef business 

TKe Herlf Drlv Uf-Sfflf Sv^rrti, wiih J 5 yeorV p*ri»f*C», cen ler-vo 
e*sry kind of bui-ntti, viifh the ^ohi tru&i for *odi ip^cilir job* 

rblfaifihQ art lam* o' rris n>gn.y Aindj, oi buiinfliiei no* be in g 
^riv*rJ: fV- : jtilH -j .* ^u-i n r k iL Di\ I'lbulora a' Varied Prc-d^r't.. Desert 
tpinl 4 Sp-eclalry Slams; Fioffihj CreaT-erie* & Dairy PrOdticU; 
Budding Suppllei & Lumber^ Hor rf *Dre A Ptombfog^ Bakery A 
Conleclranery Storei. t'ruus. LdUndrltt & Dry CI#OH»rii R*llOU 
tanhj Weal & Fi*hj Grauri«» Frulr & Produc^i N*wipapon & 
Pfln'mfl, B'flwp'i £ &MF phlr*bulQf*j FurnlluFe & ftifgi; Steri & 
EUtiTrkol; Pep*r| Afcutitol Inihrurna-nri. ftevcragei, Win* & liquor 

Rent iltfl truck* by hoitr, doy or week F 

H^5 r i y gliq main1oi#ii Kaeri of r rue In lor ihdii trfm fen<uli lO 
Indiwidgali or buuiffiiei needing one or more ivgcfii or Fo cCnf»pani+l 
owning riieif a-*r\ iTucfei and needing ■ tr u ■ fuii peclh p#rlod| u-d 
flmBrgenciai. RoTei or* ftalOAobl*. trvclll or* #n.pt*1ly (ondiriorv*d. 

Rout passenger cars from Hertz, loo! 

Throughool mors tti-ai 450 t»ll*i thoi comprise ih* HerTi Sywe-rn, 
warld'» Itirpei-r cor rtnSol service, fine new con are available by 
Ih* hour r day h mg-fhii on long lerrn Icaie. Gai. Cut Bind 

iniurouc* nr* included in rfte low falel . . . Ih* can are- p#rfe£llv 
Cfjndilwned and Hi privdle ttl your own. Call your local Hi»rl* 
il-adc-r- todaiyl 



HERTZ Brtr tfr Sttf STSTIM 

Hormonal Hee dq uort* n 
D«pr. f 11 , 110 Snyfrh Wabaih Avlnui * Cbkogo 4, IHiniil 



M Alt COUPON FOR FREE FOtOER 



Herr* Orlv-Ur-Silf 3yiUn\ he. 

D#pt. f3l, 31* 5 Wqfaoih A,e„ Chko^o 4. HI, 

Wlltioul obligolfon, Irleoir Fufnlih Ul your JoJdfrT olfktg totnplrl* 
mfotmotion wbovl HmH TrM^ 



Firm 




Addr*lt 
Cily 



NATION'S BUSINESS for Miirdi, 1 
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kefeller Center: 
ost to World 



By JOHN HER LING 



R 



kECENTLY a little theater E&roup 
hi Lincoln. Nebr. P needed a copy of 
the London Times as a stage prop- 
erty for Noel Coward's "Blithe 
Spirit/' So it wrote to Rockefeller 
Center in New York — and a copy 
was soon on Its way. 

"Rockefeller Center wouldn't 
l i mit of neglecting an appeal like 
that," says Victor Borella, vice 
president in charge of operations, 
under whose guidance the Center 
has come to regard itself eus host 
and helpmeet to its 32,000 office in- 
habitants, and its 125,000 daily 
visitors. 

If. In fulfilling this obligation, 
the Center, which houses con- 
sulates of 20 foreign governments 
and some of the wnrld's most digni- 
fied financial institution*, also has 
frequently the atmosphere of a 
church sociable, a college football 
week end or a county seat carnival, 
the effect is purely intentional. 

The cosmopolite from Paris or 
the tourist from Mule Shoe both 
can be equally at home In the Cen- 
ter and leave it feeling that New 
York is not such a heartless city 
after all. Or so Borella hopes: 

L A11 those people — a cross sec- 
tion of the world today— arc a big 
and friendly challenge to us. We 
are a private enterprise, but we re 
also an institution for public serv- 
ice. We don't ever forget that.*' 

News of this attitude spreads to 
faraway places. 

A young fellow, fretting away in 
a displaced persons camp in Italy, 
asked the "Lost Persons Depart- 
ment" in Rockefeller Center to 
help him find his relatives—if anv 
were still living— in the United 
states. 

The Center has no "Lost Persons 
Department M It formed one which, 
aft or a search of several weeks, re- 
united the broken f amity, hosted 
mid toasted them, dined them in 
the French Restaurant— one of the 
Center's 2G— ajid sent them away 
wide-eyed and enthusiastic. 

Rockefeller Center, bounded on 
the west by the Avenue of the 
Americas, on the east by Fifth 
Avenue, the south by 48th Street 
find the north by 52nd Street* Is 
the biRgesi private office area in 
the world ithe federal Gnvrrn- 
ment's Pentagon in Washington is 
larger) Within the 12'g-acre com- 
munity are the world s most spa- 
clous theater^ Radio City Music 
Hall— four acre* of roof gardens 
ana three groups of office bu tidings 
-Radio Cily. Business Section and 
International Development. 
Five buildings comprise Radio 
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Which twin is in the South? 
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Fivr hi-jrt* in llir Smith nil iilonp thr 
Ji r M<ni miLr Smithrrii Railway System,,.* 
unique conihioation of bountiful n'-imn *^ 
Uiul natural advantages §pe!l* mil wjr-riPiinil 

"opportunity** ffir unlut-lrii-4 of all kiml- 
"Laoi Ahm*d~Look South!" 
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Rockefeller Center: 
Host to World 



By JOHN HERLIMG 



R, 



RECENTLY a Hi tie theater |>rmip 
in Lincoln, Nebr., needed a copy of 
the London Time* as a stage prop- 
erty for Noel Cowards - Bit the 
Spirit/' So it wrote to Rockefeller 
Outer m New York — and a copy 
was soon on its way. 

"Rockefeller Center wouldn't 
think of neglecting an appeal liKe 
that/* says Victor Borella, vice 
president in charge of operations, 
under whose guidance the Center 
has come to regard itself as host 
and helpmeet to its 32,000 office in- 
habltants. and its 125,000 daily 
visitors. 

If, in fulfilling this obligation, 
the Center, which houses con- 
sulates of 20 foreign governments 
tuid some of the world's most digni- 
fied financial institutions, also has 
frequently the atmosphere of a 
church sociable, a college football 
week end or a county seat carnival, 
the effect is purely intmtlcwial- 

The cosmopolite from Paris or 
the tourist from Mule Shoe both 
cat) be equally at home in the Cen- 
ter and leave St feeling that New 
York is not such a heartless city 
after all. Or so Borella hopes- 

"All those people — a cross sec- 
tion of the world today -are a big 
and friendly challenge to us. We 
are a private enterprise, but we're 
also an institution for public serv- 
ice. We don't ever forget that*" 

News of this attitude spreads to 
faraway places 

A younj? fellow, fretting away in 
a displaced persons r&mp m Italy, 
asked the "Losl Persons Depart- 
ment" in Rockefeller Center to 
help him find his relatives— if any 
were still living — in the United 
States. 

The Center has no "Lost Persons 
Department/ 1 It formed one which, 
after a search of several weeks, re- 
united the broken family, hosted 
and twisted them, dined them in 
the French Restaurant nne of the 
Center's 26— and sent them away 
wide-eyed and enthusiastic. 

Rockefeller Center, bounded on 
the west by the Avenue of the 
Americm on the east by Fifth 
Avenue, the south by 48th Street 
and the north by 520<j Street, is 
the biggest private office area in 
the world .the federal Govern- 
ment's Pentagon In Washington is 
larfier) , Within the 12 3 i -acre com- 
munity are the world's most spa- 
cious theater — Radio City Music 
ii all— four acres of roof gardens 
unci three groups of office bulldinus 
- Radio City, Business Section and 
International Development. 

Five Buildings comprise Radio 
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Which twin is in the South? 



I MATS an easy one to answer... lor ilu* sun 
- 1 r ■ i J tin- Souili jn*l naluruHv ""po lopelliciv" 
ri^hl Jiruutnl lln: f .ill emI. ic ! 

Hul ;i frii-mlh Hhthh •iml^ i-u I mils 
resi-iin *n many Lip-jrnl-i *mLiri^ fruiurk-ft hit 
Localin^ in tlii* nam re- favored JmnL 



Fur herr in ihr Snulli . . . .ill ulon£ ihr 
JUHK, milr SoLnfu-rti Hallway SysU*iti . . . a 
unique combination of bountiful resources 
and nulurul advantage* spells oui y ear-round 
"nnuortunily" Utr imlu-tlrira of all kind*. 

Xoofc Abend—Look South!" 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 

Thi* Southern Serve* the South 
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City- RCA Building and RCA 
Building West. RKO Building, 
Music Hal J and Center Theater. 
The Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey Is sole occupant of the ESSO 
Budding — & 33-story structure and 
the only one of postwar vintage. 
Time and Life. Eastern Air Lines. 

5, Rubber and Associated Press 
buildings complete the business 
section, 

An international group Includes 
the British Empire Building. La 
Maison Fra lionise* Palaswto d Italia 
and two others. 

Just the operation of these sepa- 
rated buildings an entity geared 
to the business needs of 1.1W 
tenant concerns Is no small feat 
Add the extracurricular activities 
—Boy Scout rallies, City greet er 
Grover Whalen, police band, sea- 
sonal flowers, Easter music or 
Christmas carols,, and it's apparent 
why BortUa'fl Job Is a constant ex- 
crdsp lr the art of social as well as 
managerial navigation* 

His ofilce is on the third floor of 
the Associated Press Building. 
When hasn'l .some decision to 
make, there ls a complaint to 
handle, Falling that, there are 
unusual incidents, suggestion* for 
improved service, and the ever- 
present chore of coordinating his 
1.500 employes in one of the world's 
biggest housekeeping jobs. The 
Center few 215 elevators, the city's 
largest parking garage, ten miles 
of underground corridors and pas- 
sages. Tt receives 700 delivery 
trucks a day, disposes of 800 bags 
of waste paper, and each year con- 
sumes 18 tons of soap, 6,000 gallons 
of wax and 1,300 gallon* of brass 
polish. Its 16.500 windows are 
washed twice a month by a 
crew of 24 Because window 
cleaning follows an Lnflrxi- 
ble procedure, no serious acci- 
dent has occurred in the Cen- 
ter's 18-year history. 

"All equipment is inspected 
each morning before the 
cleaners leave their dressing 
room/ 1 says Borelia. "We have 
a supervisor make sure that 
each cleaner goes over every 
Inch of his webbed safety belt. 
At the first si Em of wear, we 
replace the belt Supervisors 
check the weather and 
ground' the entire crew If the 
wind Is too strong or Lf rulls 
are ley " 

Borelia began work In his 
early teens, helping his father 
run the family fruit business 
at Newport. Vt. Before beinu 
graduated from Dartmouth 
College, where he was an 
honor student and a class- 
mate of Nelson Rockefeller. 



he worked a^ a reporter on the 
MonLpcliarjtfpW and on the Biirre, 
Vt.p Tfines. He also held a series of 
summer hotel jobs, including the 
management of one. 

In ;he early 30s he moved Into 
labor relations work, taking a Job 
with the Terminal Transportation 
Company, then a General Motors 
subsidiary, employing 5,000 taxlcab 
drivers In Sew York- From taxi- 
cabs. Borelia went to the labor and 
public relations department of 
General Motors In the spring of 
j 936, Nelson Rockefeller, looking 
for a man to handle labor prob- 
lems, made him the Center "s labor 
relations director. Two years 
later, now 35, he was elected to the 
Center's board of directors 

In 1943, Rockefeller, then co- 
ordinator of Inter 'American Af- 
fairs, persuaded Borelia to come to 
Washington to help develop pop- 
ular interest in the good-neighbor 
policy with Latin America. 

His capacity for simplicity and 
easy adjustment l£ the quality that 
has contributed much to his suc- 
cessful administration of Rocke- 
feller Center. For example, eleva- 
tors are a traffic problem in any 
office building, and the 215 of them 
in 16 Center buildings multiply the 
headache. 

The peaks tn elevator traffic 
come around 0 a.m., noon and 5 
p.m. Constant studies keep the 
traffic as fluid as possible. The av- 
erage elevator wait throughout 
New York Is 30 to 45 seconds. A re- 
cent test at the Center showed an 
average of 25. 

Borelia says that statistics lifce 
that, although comforting, don't 
untie any of their traffic knoU. 
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Take the business of parking. 
The Center's garage, according to 
Borelia, is still the most up-to- 
date and largest of its kind in the 
City although erected In 1&40. It s 
built on the ramp principle* with 
six parking floors all laid out aUke. 

Such universal sameness appar- 
ently was too much even for the 
experienced parking employes, so 
they occasionally would park a car 
In the right berth but the wrong 
floor. When the parker returned 
for the car at night, trying to find 
even just two or three misplaced 
cars upset the entire delivery sys- 
tem. 

Borelia suggested that the 
columns be painted a different 
color for each floor with tickets to 
match. This idea saves many man- 
hours and reduces complaints of 
impatient car owners- 
New York's water shortage last 
year jeopardised the outdoor skat- 
ing rink — one of the Center s chief 
attractions. Although the rink uses 
comparatively little water. Borelia 
says he anticipated public criticism 
about its operation during the 
shortage To close the rink would 
have been a blow to tenants, visi- 
tors and young: people, and meant 
the loss of the $80,000 annual 
revenue. 

At 3 staff meeting an engineer 
pointed out that the water conden- 
sate from the steam which heats 
the building merely drained off and 
went Into the .sewer. "Why not," he 
asked, "reroute this flow of waste 
water to the skatinc rink?" 

The Idea was accepted, the con- 
densate tapped, and the water 
piped into Bash tanks and later 
used to spray the rink Signs eje- 
pkLinuiQ ihn move were 
erected and the press in- 
formed of the action. 

Cen I r-r "L-iiides"" — ambassa- 
dors to the public — are 
watched with great care As 
part of the dally service to 
visitors, the Center sends out 
guided tours. During holiday 
and vacation seasons, these 
often move at 20-mlnute 
intervals. Well informed 
young women chaperon 
groups which are literally a 
cross section of the ronntry, 
Foreign visitors may have 
guides who speak Spanish, 
French or Tt Lilian. Thi* tenun 1 
of guides Is limited to two 
years p to assure enthusiasm 
for the work. Many guides are 
actresses between engage- 
ments, or student musician*, 
or other types of talented 
folk. 

Men guides formerly were 
employed- Thomas Merton, 
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author of "Seven Storey Moun- 
tain." was anp. Cxr+^ory Peck, r.hr 
movie actor t was another, ' But it 
became pretty clear/' says Borella. 
"that while the girl guides paid Im 
partial attention to tnifflnesg, 
young men. more often than »t, 
were apt to favor the pretty faces 
and neglect the other cuErtomers," 

Guides take you to the subbnse- 
ment Gfl feet below the surface to 
show you the Innards of the Cen- 
ter. There are four levels below the 
street. On these are the genera- 
tors, pumps, dynamo*, control 
panels, A maze of pipe and conduit 
systems transports the light, heat, 
power, refrigeration, air condition- 
ing, water and steam. 

Above is the Plaza. There htp 
flown the flags of the United Na- 
tions. A dozen times a year the 
plantings in the plaza gardens are 
chanized- Seven tmrdeiiers briny 
the flowers to bloom on the right 
day By putting flowers In refrig- 
eration or by forcing their growth, 

the Center makes even milurr 
operate on schedule. 

For the kids, Rockefeller Center 
Is one great playhouse. Up an esca- 
lator. bark through a revolving 
door — and they're off In all direc- 
tions from their parents who may 
be looking around, having their 
own kind of fun, The buildings 
make rather spacious and comfor- 
table playgrounds — Informal ones, 
indeed — warm in winter, cool In 
summer, 

This could be a headache for a 
vice president In charge of opera- 
tions were it not for an ingenious 
signaling device, known as the 
Control Board, and located not far 
from Borella's office. A massive 
panel with a forest of lights and 
indicators Is a neirer - sleeping 
nerve center. Has somebody 
ttrayed stolen Into the emer- 
gency door of the 7 5 -floor stair- 
well, one of the longest perpen- 
dicular labyrinths In the world? 
The board soon is mv ninrt It spells 
out the progress of the Center's 
patrolmen as they punch their 
time and position clocks. Control 
operators can re rich any of the 215 
elevators by phone or talk to 
patrolmen and watchmen equipped 
with portable telephones. 

When children are lost, alert 
watchmen immediately report to 
the Control Board Frantic parents 
also are likewise spotted and the 
Control Board again notified. In 
a short time happy reunions take 
place. 

Naturally, in a place the size of 
the Center, many lost Items are 
found: wallet^ scarves, theater 
tlckeU, cameras, vanity cases, 
("Con tinned on pageSS) 




Not oti instrument you buy, 
but a service we supply. 
Write or call us today. 



Combustion Facts 
Fully Revealed 
by Fast, Simple 
Heat Prover Test 



Thii iciuiuiliL Lipnifnmion h ii]<ily/cr — the Cities Service 
I lent Prover— gives you the real " inside" on furnace com- 
liu^rion conditions, Its plain, quick, accurate work lets 
you know 

How much excess oxygen is present 
Hon* NtMttfo c&m&miibtti njf//tvr is it iishd 
Hmr much fuel you might save 

Without nd lets trial -and -error you can proceed to con- 
serve fuel and increase furnace output. This is substan- 
tiated by records made on all types of furnaces. See for 
yourself how productivity can be im proved. Calf or write 
Unhty for a Cities Serv ice Heat Prover demonstration . 
readily arranged in your plant. Or for further details 
return thtr coupon beJow, 
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METAL FABRICATING INDUSTRY INCLUDES 
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unci Service Oil Company 
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Caddies Are Human, Too 



By PAUL D, GREEN 



A- 



IkT THE South Bay Golf Club 
near Babylon, L. I., one day a friend 
of mine found hte ball an the edge 
of a sand trap approaching the 
fifth hole . Almost automatically, he 
asked his caddy for his sand iron 

"This Ifl the beat club for this 
shot, don't you think, caddy?" he 
said. 

'You'd be right in most cases, 
sir," the boy replied. 'But why 
don't you try your putter? You 
might get a birdie." 

"The putter?" my friend said 
with surprise- "I never tried using 
a putter from a trap." 

"You don't have the right setup 
often, sir. but you've got It here. 
Look. You're Just in and there's no 
bump between the trap and the 
green. The ball is in a good lie and 
you're only about 15 feet away. If 
you try lo pitch, you may overshoot 
and the ball roll down the slope on 
the other side of the green. You'd 
need at least two more strokes to 
sink It, if not more." 

My friend took his putter, lined 
up the shot and gave the pellet a 
firm smack. The b;ill rolled out of 
the trap, across the intervening 
stretch of fairway and onto the 
green for about eight feet. He sank 
the putt for a birdie. 



il l never realized," he told me 
later, "how a caddy can help you 
get a good ^core I'd never have 
used a putter out of a trap if he 
hadn't suggested it " 

This ifl a good example of how 
caddies can help even a seasoned 
Eolfer. Many golfers don't realize 
it, bur their caddy nan be more 
than a bag-toter, He is often a good 
player himself, And he Generally 
knows more about the course than 
the player does because he &oes 
around it more often. 

Caddies for the most part are 
young boys out to earn a few dol- 
lars. They may be your neighbor's 
son, if not your own; or the felftuw 
who delivers the newspapers; or 
your son's school chum. In short, 
they are human beings . and should 
be treated with consideration. In 
exchange, they can give you a lot 
of valuable advice on the choice of 
clubs, terrain, roll of a green* It 
might even make the difference 
between winning a tournament 
and being an also-ran. And, kind- 
ness to the caddy can pay off in a 
pleasanler game, better service and 
fewer lost baile. 

This opinion was expressed to 
me by amiable John Mc Clone, 
pleasant - faced caddy master of 



the South Bay Club. He started 
eaddylng in 1937, when conditions 
were quite different, and became 
caddy master after leaving the 
service hi 1945, 

By the time you've gone three 
holes," McGlone said, "the caddy 
knows all about your playing 
habits, No two golfers play exactly 
alike, A caddy sizes up a Roller 
Quickly and acts accordingly," 

"A good caddy can 'club' a golfer 
for the rest of the loop after three 
holes/ 1 he went on. 'A player who 
is in doubt of a shot loses a good 
bet If he doesn't ask the caddy's 
advice. I don't mean he should let 
the caddy play his game for him— 
that takes the fun out of it. But 
there are many cases where the 
caddy's suggestion may save him a 
stroke or two. 

For example, he knows the 
direction and force of the wind 
each day, He knows whether ihi- 
ground is fast or slow. He knows 
peculiarities about traps and the 
roll of greens and fairways. Some- 
times he may make a wrong choice 
—but heU be right more often than 
an Inexperienced player." 

Just what do you consider a 
good caddy?" I asked McGlone, 
"He's a boy who stays at a re» 
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qpectful distance when his player 
Is addressing the ball rte should 
be olT the green entirely when a 
man's putting, unless he has the 
flag: He shouldn't rsiLtle his Hubs, 
whistl*,ormo% r eitbout. Allot theae 
things tend to rattle a player. As 
»on as the bail is hit and he spots 
where it fell, he should stand by 
until the players approach. Then 
he should hold the bag hi front of 
him so the player can choose his 
club. If the player asks him which 
club to use, that*s the only time he 
should make a suggest ion.' 1 

"He's not expected to be an ex- 
pert. " McGlone added, ''though 
many of them become craeker- 
J sicks. You ran hardly think of a 
well known golfer from Gene 
S[iraaen down to Sammy Snead 
and Ben Ho^an who weren't ed- 
dies once." 

Alex Ferguson, the South Bay 
pro* goes along with this, 

"II there's one thing that annoys 
a caddy," Ferguson told me, "it's 
being stuck with a duffer. He slows 
up the game, averages ten or 12 
strokes to a hole, chases the poor 
caddy all over the lot looking for 
his balls. A caddy expects to finish 
an IB-hole round In three hours, 
When these wild ones come along. 
It takes lour, which cuts down hU 
earnings per hour." 

"A newcomer should learn some- 
thing about the game before going 
out in a foursome. Even after he 
has been taught the fundamentals 
by a pro, he should let the caddy 
shag a few balls so he can get the 
feel of his dubs before starting to 
play, M Ferguson continued M One 
day he can try the woods and long 
irons; the next the short irons and 
another the piuter. 

"If he learns to concentrate on 
each shot, he won't make enemies 
of his friends and caddy by lousing 
up a game. The first few times he 
plays, he should get a friend who 
knows he is green t 0 yo with him, 
mid ask the caddy's indulgence 
from the beginning. Some lyros 
just can't wait to show off their 
new clubs and join a foursome long 
before they're ready, They make it 
a miserable day for everybody 1 ' 

"But how about specific ways a 
caddy can help your name?" 1 
asked. 

"Oh, there re lots of Ways/' he 
replied Take handling the flag 
during a putt. That's one of the 
most Important jobs a cuddy has to 
do- If it's a close putt- say four to 
six feet, the caddy should remove 
the flag just before the player ad* 
dresses the JjuJI If it's a Jong putt, 
of- stay. 20 feet or more, and the 
player can t see the hole, the c«iddy 
f Continued o» page 5$) 




He ships via reliable 
carriers but he carries 
cargo insurance 
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CREDIT INSURANCE COMPLETES 
YOUR PROGRAM OF PROTECTION! 



JunsT as unforeseen event* may destroy 
your goodi while in tin mi t, to can 
ttrilct, floods, lawsuits tortudoen, ma- 
terial flhuttagW* Government teairk-tiuaij, 
etc., L-auic even your best customer* to 
default in payment of their account*, 

'IWe why manufacturer* and whuto 
folerft are torn pitting their insurance pro 
grams with American Credit Insurance, 
American Credit peyj you zilrn your 
turtomm tun* I m . . enable* you to get 
caiih for put due accounts . . . irnprpveji 
M credit Atanribg with bank* anil 
suppliers (important bene fits, if you ire 
operating at high volume uitri limited 
capita lj. An American Credit policy can 
be tailnred to fit your particular need* 



, . . Ensuring all, a specific gruup, or ju&t 
one account. 

"Why SAFE Credits 
Heed Protection" 

Send Far our book, CouLjlrilng \ uLuabte 
information on planning tumid credit 
policy, more fact* about American Credit 
Insurance. Fur your copy, just phone our 
office In your tity t or write 

Company of N ew Yoh.il, 
Dept. If, l-'im National tiank 
Building Baltimore 2„ MJ. 
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$81,000,000 IN 



For Better, Faster Service over this Short, 



Anticipating ihe increased shipping needs of the fasE- growing South and 
Southwest, and preparing to meet them, the Pennsylvania Railroad is complet- 
ing an 581 million program to improve its lines and facilities bet w«n Pittsburgh 
and St. Louis, Through Pittsburgh, the Pennsylvania offers a short, direct rail 
route between the East, West, South and Southwest via a choice of gateways 
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IMPROVEMENTS 

Route between East, West, South and Southwest 



Note the improvements shown on these high signs of progress . . . an 
over-all program designed to meet any shipping requirement and give you 
finer, faster service than ever before. 

Pennsylvania Railroad 
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AN EN GT NEE RING TRIUMPH 
AND A GREAT FORWARD STEP 
IN FASTER BIG -CAE MOVEMENT E 

Near Sreubenvdlr. Ohio, on rhr PennxyFvjnii'i. 
Pin him] le Division, a ntw righ-of-wjy Imi hem 
built to by -pass 4 old runnel* This mm- permit* 
■trr* tght< through tnovemmt of the biggest box cars ind 
oversize open loads without Hetcmr or drliy (ins 
cunncl. cl Lmmirion project, costing nearly 
19.000,000. required the removal of ^OOO.OOO 
cubic yards uf c-arrh ami ruck* 



should stand by wtth hi* hand on 
the pole until the player tells him 
to remove It, If the player doesn't 
say anything, he should wait until 
the player actually swings* then 
take the pole out." 

"Another way a caddy can help a 
golfer," McGlone interjected, "is in 
judging the distance to the green 
after his player has made his first 
shot. Distances are deceiving on 
many courses, particularly where 
there are hilts in the way. A player 
might figure the distance to the 
preen as about 175 yards, If it's a 
good he, he may want to use a short 
wood, but the caddy mlpht figure 
the distance greater and suggest a 
ion r wood." 

How about it?" I asked a 15- 
year-old caddy whom McGlone 
considers one of his best boys, "Can 
yon tell me a way you have helped 
a golfer?" 

,J Sure." he said "On the fourth 
tee. nearly every new golfer here 
wants to play it straight down the 
middle. There's a trap in the way 
of the ureen that you nearly always 
get into^ especially with a little 
wind or a slight hook, So t always 
tell them to play to the rteht $iid 
not try for as much distance on i lie 
first drive. This puts them in a 
straight line with the green." 

There are more than 4,300 pri- 
vate and public golf clubs in Ame- 
rica, and some 5,000,000 
players. The clubs employ 
more than 100.000 caddies 
ranging in age from ten In 
states like Ohio and Con- 
necticut (most states 
have a 14 -year starting 
range) to veterans of 40 
or more. You may draw a 
good caddy three out of 
four times, but once in a 
while you'll get a poor 
one. 

' That can't be helped," 
says McGlone. "Caddies 
today are much better 
than those we had during 
the war, but there's still a 
shortage of them. J send 
new boys out three or four 
times with old -timers to 
team the ropes before 
turning them over to 
members. After three 
loops oh his own, 1 can tell 
if a boy will matte the 
grade," 

1 'During the war and 
for a year after/' another 
pro told me in upstate 
New York, M the cuddy 
situation was pretty bad. 
It was nothing for a caddy 
tu teh a player or caddy - 
master to go jump in a 
water hasard. And the 



boys were pretty hungry for dough 
and always complained if they 
didn't get a good tip," 

In those days, the .situation was 
.so bad as to be almost ludicrous and 
a number of .Work-.-, il Last-rating 
their attitude circulated. One of 
the most common was about a Fel- 
low who hadn't played since he 
entered service, When he appeared 
at his regular course after being 
away for a few years, he felt a little 
nasty. He was satisfied, however, 
with his game and at the end of the 
third hole he asked the &addy: 
How do you like my game?" 

"O. K," the caddy snapped, " but 
I like golf better/' 

A variation was about the duffer 
who spent most of his time in sand 
traps and water hazards. "I'm 
away off my game today" he 
alibied. 

H Oh H so you've played the game 
before?'" the caddy cracked. 

"Today there's very little of 
that," says McGlone. ' Caddies are 
better and golfers more reasonable. 
There are more people playing 
golf than ever before r and they are 
more liberal than before the war. 
so the boys don't complain as much 
about tips." 

I asked a caddy master in Cin- 
cinnati about this, and he con- 
curred "Naturally* the boys hate 
cheap skates, but they don't make 
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as much of a fuss over them as they 
used to, After all, they are sure of 
their fee which Is 51.75 tm IB holes 
for a Class A boy, and $1.25 for a 
Class B, They can usually count on 
a quarter Hp each nine rounds, and 
they sometimes do better 

"The only trouble I have Is get- 
ting boys to go out for a second 
loop in a day, I don't know whaVs 
got into the boys these days, but 
they're not as ambitious as when I 
was a caddy 15 years ago. They 
don't seem to need money as much 
as we did then " 

Finally, I asked some caddies at 
several clubs what they had 
against players "I hate slow-pokes 
the worst, especially women," one 
youngster told me. "Women yak- 
yak all the time about clothes and 
things, and slow up the game. 
They're poor tippers, too." 

"Show-offs are my pet peeve/ 1 
another boy replied. "They're the 
guys who make a production out 
of each shot clown around— and 
try to be funny. But they're not. 
They stretch out the game. And 
another guy who gives me a pain is 
the one who keeps us sweating on 
the bench after we've been as- 
signed to him, while he goes into 
the nineteenth hole and lifts a few. 
Another kind of party we don't like 
is one that comes out late in the 
morning then knocks off for lunch 
after the eighth hole or 
so. We have to wait until 
they get back 4 which 
means a sure Ave -hour 
loop. How can we go an- 
other IB holes that day?" 

"Worse than a slow- 
poke; 1 another boy toW 
me, "'Ib the jack rabbit, He 
must eat a lot o' spinach* 
'cause he gallops over the 
fairway like he's catchin 1 
a train." 

J Yeah; another older 
tad told me, "some of 
these players think that 
Just because they belong 
^ to a swanky club they can 
treat us like dirt. I had a 

\guy bawl me out all over 
the fairway last week for 
every little thing— and it 
was mostly because he 
kept hooking and topping 
the ball/' 

In any case, by and 
large* the caddy can help 
you play a better game if 
he is on the ball. The next 
lime you go out. take fen- 
other look at him and cul- 
tivate his respect, without 
becoming too chummy 
with him He may help 
you bring your score down 
to win a tournament. 
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For Big Men 
Exclusively 



W 



IHY SHOULD men with b^, 
out-sized feet have trouble buying 
shoes that fit? Why should they 
have to pay (40 or S&0 tor custom- 
made shoos? 

Four years ago In Brockton, 
Mass., three young ex-G _L"s tossed 
these questions back and forth 
among thetn. And out of the chal- 
lenge was born a small mail order 
firm catering exclusively to big- 
footed males. 

During the war. two of the part* 
ners had done a short stint with 
companies filling control* for G I. 
shoes They were impressed with 
the number of orders for very large 
or out -steed shoes. They asked 
themselves: After the war who 
would fit these feet? 

In 1947, the three men— Bernard 
Z. Laser us, Manuel Alter and 
Arthur Alexander — launched their 
idea. At the end of the first year 
the new firm had only I k 000 custo- 
mers — about break -eve 11 point. By 
the end of 194B. however, thft cus- 
tomer list had shot up to 6,000, the 
gross to 5BB,000. Today the list tops 
8,000, the groas more than $100,000. 

Of the country's 52,000,000 adult 
males, it is estimated that about 
two per cent wear big (Sizes 10 to 
Ifl) shoes. Thus the firm figures a 
"pupHr" rmtf-nual of about 1,000,- 
000 customers, of which five to ten 
per cent would taring a £ross of 
from (500,000 to 11,000,000 an- 
nually 

Orders come from every state* 
and from many foreign countries. 
Despite the wide size ran^e carried, 
the firm is still challenged occa- 
sionally Recently, for example, an 
Albany, N, Y„ man bought a pair 
of size L8 shoes, Then he wrote 
saying he needed a pair of rubbers 
for the shoes, adding that one com- 
pany wanted $600 to make him n 
pair. Good wil! t reasoned the three 
partners, wa* certainly worth 
something. So they had the rub- 
bers made, presented them to the 
man. No charge. 

Despite the peculiar problems 
Involved In this unique venture, 
the Arm has not only created a 
profitable business but a personally 
gratifying one. As one of the part- 
ners expressed It, "We get a real 
kick out of helping the guy who 
can't And help elsewhere. In a wsiy. 
ours Is a sort of social service as 
well as a business proposition " 
— William a. Rossi 




Is your machinery insurance 
geared to present values? 

Dm vim know tthal your machinery ia realty worNi? 
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WH AT is clean and what 
is dirty in your line? Hern 
is a foundation that does 
nothing but research on 
problems that affect the 
welfare of Americans in 
every field of endeavor 



Sanitation Pays Its Way 



By JACK HARRISON POLLACK 



/™%BOLiT three years ago the tav- 
ern keepers of Syracuse. N. Y. p were 
in a bad way. With an epidemic- 
of mouth diseases sweeping 
through the city* dentists and doc- 
tors were advising their patients to 
do Their elbow bending at home 
and shun the pubs which allegedly 
were spreading the infection by 
improper sterilization of their 
glassware. 

With bartenders facing unem- 
ployment mid owners facing bank- 
ruptcy, something had to be done. 
A twofold educational campaign 
was launched by the industry in 
cooperation With the local health 
department, one phase designed to 
teach dramshop proprietors satis- 
factory methods of sanitation, the 
other to acquaint the public with 
the fact that taverns were up to 
par health wise. 

As they reached standard, metal 
signs proclaiming their coopera- 
tion with the health department 
were awarded taverns. Bars vied 
with one imother for the best 
sanitation records, Soon they 
were among the cleanest places in 



town. Lost business was recaptured 
and potential white elephants be- 
came valuable properties again. 

Much of the credit for the ac- 
complishment in Syracuse belong 
to a little known but highly influ- 
ential organization whirh -.parked 
Ihc oampamn behind the scenes. It 
is the NaWiuial Sanitation Founda- 
tion, headquartered on the campus 
of the University of Michigan at 
Ann Arbor. Although a relative 
newcomer to the public health 
field— NSF observed its sixth birth- 
day in November. i960 the organ- 
ization already has [[inch- nohibir 
strides toward the establishment 
of uniform sanitation standards 
based on the findings of scientific 
research As a result r>r its 12 com- 
pleted projects the public has more 
adequate safeguards, and Indus- 
tries concerned with public health 
problems have more clearly de^ 
fined ground rules under which to 
operate. Additional benefits are In 
prospect from other research pro- 
grams. 

The need for such undertaking is 
Illustrated by the fact that today 



the Ihiited States has approxi- 
mately 20,000 different lanitatkui 
codes— federal, state and local. 
They bleed business men of mil- 
lions of dollars annually and often 
befuddle their operations What 
applies In one part of the country 
is often the opposite of the rules 
laid down elsewhere. As a result, 
many manufacturers and opera- 
tors have the dual problem of not 
only selling their equipment but 
trying to keep their doors open and 
avoid arrest for violating" these 
little understood, often unjustified 
ordinances 

A dos£en federal agencies concern 
themselves with sanitation. In 
states, three overlapping bureaus 
often have jurisdiction Locally, 
the job of inspection, code writing 
and equipment specifying may be 
divided between your health, 
police, fire or street departments; 
city engineer's office: plumbing or 
weights and measures inspector 

Grocery rules and regulation* 
also can drive business mt?n daffy. 
Though the federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Acl of 1938 generally is 
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considered a model law, only IS 
states have adopted it. Even states 
claiming to follow lt t have issued 
nil in us at variance with It, 

■Many states also have special 
product laws which conflict with 
other state as well as the federal 
Liw*i. M reveals Paul 3, Willis, presi- 
dent of the Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, "All bakery products 
sold in Pennsylvania must bear & 
special state label A statement of 
added color In cheese and butter Is 
required by Connecticut, Florida* 
Louisiana and North Carolina. 
Ohio requires extract labels to 
State alcoholic content Colorado, 
Georgia, Idaho, initials, Iowa, Kan- 
sas , Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Montana, Oklahoma and Pennsyl- 
vania require a specific size ol type 
lor food labeling. California and 
Michigan prescribe a color desig- 
nation for honey. Wisconsin bans 
artificial color in macaroni prod- 
ucts and prohibits any benzuate nf 
soda a* a preservative In food, 
There is also a wide diversity of re- 
strictive state legislation dealing 
with milk and dairy products, 
meat, bread, flour, foodstuffs and 
soft drinks:" 

Finding a scientific basis that 
will permit agreements in sanita- 
tion is one of the chief purposes of 
the- National Sanitation Founda- 
tion- 
Typical of the projects it 
launched was one to establish 
standards for the washing and 
sterilization of dishes In public 
eating places, Here was something 
Important— not only to tho.se who 
dine out regularly— but to thou- 
sands of restaurant proprietors, to 
ihe manufacturer* of dishwashing 
and sterilization equipment, and to 
hundreds of at ate and local health 
departments. 

Even a casual examination of 
health regulations governing pub- 
lic catering establishments showed 
the need for the project. The U. S. 
Public Health Service code speci- 
fied a two-minute rinse period at 
170 degrees for restaurant dishes 
but many town and state laws 
specified different times and tem- 
peratures ranging from 130 to 200 
degrees. Why? Because no impar- 
tial research had heen done on the 
subject. It had been left to busi- 
ness and bureaucratic guesswork. 

E piling up Its sleeves and digging 
into its meager pockets, the NSF 
launched an all-embrudng dish- 
washing study at Michigan State 
College in East Lansing under the 
supervision of Dr, W, L. Mallm .u 
professor of bacteriology. All types 
of dishwashing machines were 
analyzed for the most desirable 
temperatures and holding periods 
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hi an effort la find out the best way 
to wash dishes mechanically 

The study showed that machines 
could be made more efficient by 
changing the design ol their tray*, 
the angle at which the water hit 
the dishes and in some cases the 
length of time in which the dishes 
were in the machine. Grateful 
manufacturers immediately rede- 
signed their equipment. Copies of 
the trail -blazing N5F study were 
mailed to every health department 
in the country in an effort to unify 
dishwashing code3 

That a great many health de- 
partments already have drafted 
new regulations based on HSF 
recommendations sheds light on 
another of the organization's vir- 
tues. Because its research is con- 
ducted by impartial agencies, us- 
ually by an appropriate depart- 
ment of a recognized college or uni- 
versity. Its finding get ready ac- 
ceptance. Par too often manufac- 
turers have conducted research 
Into the performance of their own 
products, only to have their find- 
ings suspect us being biased from 
selfish moll ves. Hence more mid 
more business men are bringing 
problems of public health research 
to the Foundation. 

Today the NSF is supported fi- 
nancially by more than 100 busi- 
ness sponsors including manufac- 
turers of glassware, dishwashing 
marhines. soft drinks, soda foun- 
tains, determents, silverware, and 
chain drug companies. It also 
mobilized the talents of scores of 
specialist® from America's leading 
public health schools and health 
departments. 

The Foundation's spark plug is 
its husky, mustachioed executive 
director, 43 -year-old Walter F. 
Snyder. An efficient, administrator. 
Snyder has been trying energeti- 
cally to sell sanitation as a way of 
lite Instead of in terms of Uws mid 
ordinances. The Foundation came 
into being when Snyder, then a 
Toledo, Ohio, sanitation officer* ob- 
served that a local restaurant 
license was issued by the health 
department but a state restaurant 
license was issued by the ftre mar- 
shal's office. More important, he 
observed the need for greater 
teamwork between business and 
public health. He took up the Idea 
with doctors engaged in public 
health work 

"Here's a chance for business to 
assume leadership, police Itself. 
cJe&n its own sanitation house and 
show that free enterprise can set 
a pattern far democracy/" Snyder 
pointed out. 

These doctors agreed. So did a 
small n roup of farsight ed hu>:j»r 

l>2 



men headed by John H. Wright, at 
the time a vice president of Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, who save 
the go-ahead . 

With a (jrant of $50 000 put up by 
the LI obey Glass division of 
Owens-Illinois, the National Sani- 
tation Foundation was organized 
Nov. 27. 1944, Its first-year budget 
was a modest S75.WX) After such 
fundamentals a* the hiring of a 
stall of six full-time and 25 part- 
time employes and the obtaining of 
laboratory space, the NSF got down 
to Its basic job of research Into 
health problems of mutual inter- 
est to the public and business 

lis guiding method of worfc has 
been: "Find out what is the best— 
and safest— way to do something, 
then encourage standard practices 
throughout the U S " This scien- 
tific-public relations approach has 
enabled manufacturers of dish- 
washing, utensil, detergent* sanl- 
tizer. laundry, drinking straw and 
other equipment to improve or 
evaluate their products, save 
t hemse I ves mo ney —rind pru l.er t 
the public's health Morn than uhe 
bttMness man has told Snyder, "Tf 
ray product Isn't 100 per cent, the 
sooner I know about It the better 
for everybody,'* 

"Much of the confusion between 
business and public health items 
from misinterpretation and un- 
clear explanations on both sides." 
Dr Henry F. Vaughan, president 
of the NSF, said recently, "But 
when they understand each other 



and tackle a problem Jointly they 
invariably licK it." Dr. Vaughan. 
who Is also dean of the University 
of Michigan School of Public 
Health, was Detroit's health com- 
missioner for many years. 

Soda fountain manufacturing is 
an example of how the NSF helped 
business and health officials iron 
out their differences. Listen to how 
Carl J. Palmer of Chicago. Soda 
Fountain Manufacturers Associa- 
tion executive secretary, explained 
it to me: 

-With the best Intentions In the 
world, soda fountain manufac- 
turers found it impossible a few 
years ago to build and install 
equipment which would be univer- 
sally acceptable. A fountain that 
was acceptable in one town might 
bf rejected by another health de- 
partment only a few miles away. 
Thrr'- '-v:i no uniformity of re- 
quirements and no clearinghouse 
for ideas. Even if it had been . 
sibte to accumulate and tabulate 
the thousands of code require- 
ments (which it wasn't) , no na- 
tional manufacturer could have 
afforded to try and incorporate nil 
the ideas into a composite stida 
fountain. Conflicting specifica- 
tions, alone, would have prevented 
such action. The cost of dies and 
tools to gold-plate a 'super' foun- 
tain would have been prohibitive, 
especially since there was no rea- 
son to believe that specifications 
wouldn't change soon, 

' The National Sanitation Foun- 
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ctotlon, therefore, was a godsend, 
giving us a chance to get together 
with health officials to dUcuss 
mutual problems. The result? A 
recommended program for Im- 
proving construction and installa- 
tion of soda fountains. It was be- 
lieved— and has since proven true 
— that recommendations result iul: 
from such a meeting would be ac- 
ceptable to most conscientious 
public health officers in the U. S 
Our association immediately began 
implementing the recommenda- 
tions by preparing detailed specifi- 
cations to guide manufacturers 
and serve sis a check list for public 
health and soda fountain opera- 
tors. These specifications are being 
widely distributed. This has been 
a milestone in our industry and 
proves it is possible for conflicting 
Interests to unite on a workable 
].Lu-:-am wJiph tht: NSK Is bdiiiui 
it." 

A few years ago the American 
Washer and Ironer Manufacturers 
Association made a grant to NSF 
to determine the t.mlh or f:i)si!.y 
of the periodic charge that auto- 
matic laundry machines spread 
disease. Through research it was 
learned that bat te rial residuals 
on cloth cannot be measured by 
ordinary bacteriological sampling 
techniques, Laboratory work led 
to the use of radio isotopes as a new 
tool in combination with bacteri- 
ology for the determination of son 
and bacteria removal from con- 
taminated articles. Through the 
use of radio Isotopes, it la now pos- 
sible to tell, with a hi^h degree of 
accuracy, the results of a cleaning 
prucedure. 

Besides research and recom- 
mending uniform, easily under- 
stood codes, the NSF has many 
other projects on tap. In June, 
V3S1> it will stage its second sani- 
tation clinic at Ann Arbor. The 
first clinic was held there in June, 
194B. More than 5G0 business and 
public health leaders met to dls- 
cuss food sanitation problems 
ranging from rat control to vend- 
ing machines. ' I had :i chance to 
talk to several hundred public 
health people there at no more cost 
in coming to the clinic than In 
making a single ciall to a health de- 
partment to straighten out a prob- 
lem/' one food manufacturer told 
me. Proceedings of this clinic — 
which you can get by writing to the 
NSF— are now being used as a text- 
book by health officials and manu- 
facturers of food service equip- 
ment. 

Other projects on the NSF 
agenda include establishing an un- 
biased sanitation testing labora- 
f Con tinned on page 73} 
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Butler Steel Buildings 

In hundreds of industrial and commercial instal- 
lations throughout the nation. Butler Steel 
Buildings are providing low cost, fire-safe, 
weather tight structures for virtually every 
purpose, Butler Buildings are built stronger to 
last longer . . . require little maintenance . , . 
can be easily insulated, and at low cost. Straight 
sidcwalls. trussclear construction assure full 
usable space. 

Butler Buildings erected more than 40 years 
ago are still in use today , . . in good condition, 
ready for many more years of service I 
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Tough to Beat 

(Continued tram page 48) 
Dave's eyes sprang wide with 
alarm and anguish. The news 
jarred his tongue loose. "By God. 
I won't take any more of them 
Ay- ra&s tier camels!" 

W. S. laughed- "Oh yes you will, 
Dave. By the way t there's one more 
thing. That new man of yours with 
the coco-mat chest — fire htm. 
Now." 

Dave drew himself up to tell his 
client what late of hot asphalt 
W B. could Jump Into, but Bill 
didn't watt. He knew tie could 
count on his order* being obeyed 
after Dave's casing -he ad anger 
blew nil 

Hunk Cottonapron tralf rose aa 
the car passed his shanty on its 
trip outward from the mule pas- 
ture. It tort Bill's heart to do it, 
but he yelled, + 'Looks like the 
chocolate cake will bp all you'll L t 1 
out of it p Hank," He caught a 
glimpse of Hank dropping back 
into his chair, the chair collapsing. 
He told himself grimly, "Well, 
that's life. Hank. That'£ business 
That's love. That's wildcat ting/' 

The following noon, Alexa 
SkagRs tossed herself nim- 
bly from a high, dusty horse 
that had been taking her 
over the Skafcgs ranch's 60,- 
000 acres. She walked to- 
ward the patio and Its blue- 
tiled pool. She gave a tug 
and a heave-ho to her wet 
shirt, She slid the horse - 
sprung Jeans down off her 
hips. She kicked her boots 
off and shed her socks by 
stepping on their feet. What 
was left on her would have 
made two stamps for a 
letter, if she'd been a letter. 
She mailed h«rwU with a 
sprint down the springboard 
and a curved dive. She 
churned the length of the 
pool, feet and elbows flash- 
ing. 

-Beautiful f M called Joe 
Gatewood. 

"What are you doing on 
that porch?" 

"Smoking a sood cigar." 

' Dad will be furious! He didn't 
give you that!" 

"Does this smell like one of hie 
stogies? The cheap aroma your old 
man wraps himself inf I paid two 
bucks for this." 

"You're mighty fresh , lurking 
there and watching me peel off. 
You did watch, didn't you? Now 
you know exactly what I look like 
underneath." 



"Nice study In subsurface geol- 
ogy. Beats anything at the univer- 
sity . I thought dames had to 
wear em In pink " 

"1 wear "em In blue because 
thats what they become anyway 
whm the horse starts sweating. 
Turn your back. Joe. I'm coming 
out, and CarmelHa's looking from 
the kitchen. Turn, and keep walk- 
ing," 

"I don't stay for lunch?" 

"Dad wouldn't have it. You know 
he made Dave Are you/' 

"Where's the old sausage bull 
now?" 

"If you mean my parent, he went 
to town on business We re flying 
for Yemen In the morning." 

"Yemen? Where's that?" 

"It's on the Red Sea, like Egypt/ 1 

Eight Sundays following, Joe 
Gate wood called again. He found 
W. B. Skaggs, that hard-to-beat 
operator, sitting tn the hard arm- 
chair on the ranch house porclt 

Announced Joe: y 'l crave to call 
you papa-ln-law, you old rum- 
dam 1 been waiting two months 
less five days and 15 minutes to 
sfcttte this," 

Bumbled W. B. p sitting up 
straight, "Must that subject be 
brought up again?" He inspected 
the young man, Bay rum — but no J 




perfume — on the mutinous hair, 
Sport jacket, very tweedy Polo 
shirt Knife-edge slacks. Two- 
tone shoes. For a roustabout who'd 
been canned from his Job, Joe was 
certftittly duded up. 

'My! You sure are packaged 
pretty." observed W. B, 

"I'd Mk you to step around be- 
hind a derrick with me/* said Joe, 
"and swap a few clouts, If thert- w-is 
i derrick handy. You sure like to 
give with the fighting words. But 



I mustn't forget what I'm here for, 
X want to call you daddy. Do I get 
to do it, you old moose-face?" 

W. half bounced from hi* 
chair. "Get this straight, before I 
call the hands and have you sftmf 
out. If my daughter is determined 
to pick a mate* by the gods he s 
going to be a man/ 1 

' And Just what, in your view, Is 
a man?" 

"Well, to begin with, he's not a 
jug of toilet water , Not a rose jar, 
He^s a man's man and a Texas 
man's man. Besides being all man, 
and not a be -Cleopatra, it would 
be real nice If he was a man who 
knows oil Just to keep things con- 
genial around here/ 1 

Joi i i. u i uned a cigar of his own 
between his teeth. He remembered 
his manners and offered one to his 
host, "Throw away that gas flare 
of yours, sir, and try this. Seen old 
Hank Cottonapron lately?" 

' Certainly not. I have Just re- 
turned from Arabia," 

"Carpenters are all over his 
house He\s keeping the original 
part of it for sentiment and be- 
cause he can reach the rail with 
his Koeks The new wings are ft&Ct) 
60 by 100 feet." 

"Hank? What for? And how? 
We threw up our lease." 

Joe off ered W. B, two more 
cigars. "Put 'em in your 
pocket. Well, sir. Hank's a 
married man now. And can 
that little Laredo widow -gal 
cook! " 

W, B, took his time consid- 
ering this. Finally, "Go 
ahead. Talk " W B. knew 
when to let the other fellow 
talk, That was one reason 
why he wns hard to beat. 

"Take four more cigars. 
Compliments of the presi- 
dent of the Gate wood OIL 
Company. Does It interest 
you to know That There was 
real oil sand In that hole of 
yours? You and Dave slid 
rlfchl past the stuff. Where 
was your so^sensltive nose? TN 
W. B. took his handker- 
chief and blew that member, 
"Go on." 

Boon as Dave pulled hi* 
tools. 1 formed a company/' 

W. & smoked hard. He + d taken 
his share of lickings from nature, 
but few from man. He'd been tough 
to beat But his voice, when he 
spoke again, was several notches 
milder. "And where/' he inquired. 
1 did you raise the money for this 
company of yours?" 

"Where does Wfttigdg MftgB 
dough around here? I went to 
Houston. To the Texas State Hotel 
That's where the money gathers to 
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You can hold your business 

to its aims 



eat 1 unch . I showed m m pie c wrings 
and I Invited that bunch 'to help 
iup Likf you." 

"The friends I tJhiy pokrr with!" 
exclaimed Bill Skaggs. 

"Could be. I've got a hnard of 
directors that reads like the RFC. 
And do they like my weekly re- 
ports f The field 1 * getting wider and 
longer each day. Shell and Humble 
Offer chunks of the United States 
mini for It. 

"So-o-0," said Joe. < fc as one oil 
man to another, how about ad- 
mitting me to the family? Much 
sis I hate your guts," 

"Not yet. There's still my original 
prejudice, Dad gum it P how do I 
know when you'U start .smelling 
again like a bride's, bouquet?" 

Alexa appeared, drawn by the 
voices. In crisp Sunday jeans and 
cool white shirt. 

"Ah, that trouble the day we 
met;* said Joe to W. B. "I would 
have explained , sir, but you sort of 
riled me. I broke the bottle coming 
through your gate. A quart for 
Lexy— channel water No, 5. Why 
in hell don't you fix that chuekhole 
before It cracks an ajile? Soon as 
the damn thing busted, I wanted 
out, but Lexy came running and 
threw a half nelson on me." 

"I didn't! It was a flying mare! " 
cried Alexa. 

1 Ah!" murmured Bill He mea- 
sured his next words carefully. 
■'Does It Interest you to know, 
young sprout, that I was fully 
aware what was in those 10,000- 
foot sands? Did you think they 
fooled me? Or Dave Halter? Does 
it entertain you to know that the 
money you raised was 75 per cent 
mine? That your directors act for 
me? That your profits are mainly 
mine? W. B Skaggs is still tough 
to beat." 

"Twiddle - twaddle, dad/ 1 re- 
marked Alexa, bored. ,L What counts 
la th&t I love Joe. I love him so 
much that I was even willing to be 
packed off to Arabia for eight 
weeks. Gave him a chance to con- 
centrate. 0 

"What I want to know," said Joe, 
mad all over again* "is, where do I 
stand now with the old bubble- 
face?" 

' He likes you, Joe/ fc said Alexa, 
"though I don't think he wilJ in a 
minute. 1 * 

' You see, slr/ p said Joe, "Alexa 
and I were married the day before 
you left.*" 

W.B, slowly ground out his cigar. 
He got up heavily. "I know oil. 1 
know men. In some quarters, I 
know poker. 

"But a girl Ls always a wiJd deuce 
in any deck, lsn 1 t she? Bon, let's 
go in to dinner. 11 
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The Stalemate in Local Taxes 



\ Continued from page 39) 
form of business tax. Birmingham. 
Ala, has added $1 ,000,000 to its an- 
nual income from business and 
commercial licenses. The Social 
Security Board has undertaken 
studies to determine these tax ca- 
pacities. More cities should make 
use of thorn P the expert recom- 
mends. 

Cities can have the freedom to 
ratsc more of their own revenue 
without increasing the over-all tax 
bill excessively. What is needed, 
the experts counsel. Is a redistribu- 
tion of tux authority. Washington, 
t hey believe, can afford to loosen Its 
stranglehold and relinquish to 
cities taxes such as those on lux- 
uries, admissions and amu semen ts* 
For levies of this kind serve muni- 
cipal purposes best. 

They are convenient vehicle* for 
reaching former residents of the 
city who have moved out but con- 
tinue to tap its services. The same 
thin 17 applies, the experts add, to 
sales and liquor taxes now col- 
lected by the state. No one would 
deprive the federal or state gov- 
ernments of cash to finance essen- 
tial programs, But^ In the con- 
sensus of experts, "tax resources 
which can be administered ade- 
quately and efficiently by local gov- 
ernments—should be left to them 
in order that each area of govern- 
ment should be able to provide 
more effectively for its own needs " 

The man on the street doesn't 
really care to whom he pays his 



taxes, one city official explained. 
His grave concern is that duplica- 
tion— paying the same taxes to all 
three government branches — 
doesn't hit his standard of living. 
From the city's viewpoint, the 
freedom to tax is the freedom to 
run its own affairs. 

Mayor Albert D. Cash of Cincin- 
nati told the annual National 
Conference on Government at 
Buffalo, N; Y., last fall that the only 
way many cities can now meet 
their growing responsibilities is by 
dealing directly with Washington, 
"We may expect the entry of the 
federal Government into more and 
more fields of activity " he as- 
serted, "because the activities in 
which it engages are those de- 
manded by i ht- people, and they are 
not being performed by the proper 
unit of Eovernment." 

New York's Lieut. Gov. Frank 
Moore, former stale comptroller, a 
strong proponent of greater muni- 
cipal self -reliance, believes the way 
out is for cities to dip In more di- 
rectly to nan property tax sources. 
"As a member of the family of gov- 
ernments," he has said, "local gov- 
ernment is entitled to a fair share 
in the family Income from sources 
other than the real property tax." 

In Wichita's case, state laws act 
as obstacles. But elsewhere, many 
states have cleared the way for 
more local tax freedom. Carl H. 
Chatters, executive director of the 
American Municipal Association 
and a leading authority on govern- 
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ment finance. Insists that this la 
also the most economic method of 
government operation. 

Grants-in-aid and shared taxes, 
he says, are potentially wasteful. 
They are made not only to those 
cities which need them, but to 
everybody, for political reasons. 
The result is heavy federal taxa- 
tion. The money has to be raised 
for both the community with a 
bona fide problem and others rid- 
ing the gravy train. 

Moreover, the cost of grants and 
tax-sharing Is burdened with extra 
expense. Call ft a broker's fee, For 
every dollar collected by the fed- 
eral or state government and re- 
turned to the cities h several cents 
are lopped oiT as a handling charge. 
If business men would agree to 
more tax- raising by the cities. 
Chatters believes, their over-all 
tax bills could decrease. Payment 
of taxes to titles would be deducti- 
ble items on the federal and state 
income tax returns. Also, down 
would go the high amounts of tax- 
ation necessary to enable the in- 
discriminate distribution of fed- 
era] and state grants. 

Some states have recognized the 
problem and forged ahead with tax 
latitude to local communities. 
Three years ago the Pennsylvania 
legislature granted cities and 
towns the right to tax anything not 
taxed by Lhe state provided the col- 
lections don't exceed the general 
property tax yield. New York lets 
Its larger cities introduce their 
own sales taxes. Other states have 
followed these patterns with their 
mvn variations. 

As a result, a new look is creep- 
ing into city taxes. It runs from 
the practical to the ridiculous. 
There are standard and realuur 
municipal taxes on sales, income 
and liquor There are amusement 
and admissions taxes; restaurant 
meals, radio, hotel and motel taxes: 
corporation taxes; taxes on adver- 
tising signs and fuel pumps. 

Occasionally, liberty is confused 
with license. Two communities in 
Arkansas, for instance, levy taxes 
on artificial limbs, The state capi- 
tal. Little Rock, has a S25~a-year 
tax on "the sale of watermelon, 
sliced, when served on premises 
and no other license Is paid/' Many 
cities tax slot machines. Juke 
boxes, dart games, checker and 
domino games played in public 
parlors, street pianos and organ 
grinders. 

Mississippi turns up an unusual 
one. The state is dry — in name 
only. Writes the treasurer of a 
moderate-siaed city there: "We 
have some uneasiness now and 
then over the liquor fines. You see. 
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the police raid the bootleggers once 
a month and chance them s i no 
each. Most of our citizens Jike 
their snort and approve of this. 
Only a tew of the temperance 
trowel really wani the Hquur people 
put out of business. So far, the 
lines h:iv*f trlvej u- lots m| "■■,■■*[ 
revenue. So the city council feela 
it may as well Ket the benefit since 
it can't stop the people from drink- 
ing, anyway. Bui we haven't been 
taken into court by any of the ob- 
jectors — yet.'* 

When given the chance to bolster 
Its financial position with more 
[oval tax initiative, what ean a city 
do? No single pattern flts them all. 
Whmt benefit? Peter may be the 
ruination of Paul. Size, geo^raphi- 
coil location, siape of growth, stan- 
dard of services demanded by resi~ 
d tuts, character of Its economic 
life and ol Its wealth all affect the 
Situation 

Of course, the complete picture 
is not only the struggle for a better 
cut Into the tax till. Many cities 
need thoroughgoing housec lean- 
ing to, shake off superfluous waste. 
In several places, citizens commit - 
tees on the search for nfcw possible 
revenue sources have dug up sug- 
gestions for budgeting the avail- 
able tax dollar more prudently. 
Million*, they have shown, may be 
sLLVi'd by tf.-dy unit lu-'Lihi. It can 
be done without trimming salaries, 
tiring; a single employe or imperil- 
ing an Imperative service. The 
problem, such BTOttpfl have diseov- 
ered 1 Is to separate the administra- 
tive wheal from the chaff. 

As the experts advise, we need 
another close look at cities and 
their tax stalemate. Some stream- 
lining Ls badly needed. More neces- 
sary, however, is prompt revision 
toward giving the city a more equi- 
table slice of taxing power. The 
power to tax Ls the power to de- 
stroy. The truth of this has been 
sorely demonstrated to U.S. cities. 
Bui they need that power them- 
selves because It also is the city's 
power to survive as an Independent 
political entity. 

Adjustments follow every up- 
heaval. The revolution of the cities 
has to be studied and IU twisted 
remains straightened out. Unless 
they get back to carryhm a more 
■ ] j.mftrant part of their own loads* 
the whole fabric of our government 
structure may be threatened with 
the elimination of local units in 
anything but name. 

It Is doubtful whether this muni- 
cipal revolution has reached its 
end. But those interested in pre- 
serving more than the form of the 
city are already at work trying to 
put the pieces together again. 
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WHOLE new approach to better living — both 
medically and Industrially speaking— ia on the way, 
thanks to the discovery of Increasing numbers of 
chemicals present In the human body as well as In 
plants and iuuituiJs 

Some of these substances have come from the 
most bizarre of sources, others from the most 
prosaic. Known as enzymes — these chemicals 
rapidly sire establishing themselves as the darlings 
of modern science. 

Some years ago about all that people heard pf was 
calories; small calories and large calories. You got 
calories out of the amount and type of food you ate; 
If you needed more energy you ate heat -producing 
foods. Then came the day of vitamins. Certain 
vitamins were essential, i*o the word went out, to 
normal nutrition. 

Now we have enzymes, It's enzymes that regulate 
breathing, digestion, every activity. And it's 
enzymes that are opening up some of thft most 
Imagination -stretching new highways to health. 



REMEMBER when vitamins were 
the rage? Now it's enzymes. They'll 
aid breathing, tenderize your meat 

Weeki* after a young man had been wounded by 
a bullet, he lay In a hospital fighting a losing battle. 
In the hospital, too, were a little girl with a deep- 
seated bone infection, an elderly man with a. lung 
abscess, and a woman with heart, inflammation. 

Everything, Including antibiotic drugs, had been 
used tin them. In all four cases, accumulations of 
pus t clogged blood and dead tissues were balking 
the healing process, were even blocking ofT the an! I- 
biotlcs so they couldn't get near their targets. 

Then doctors decided to try Injections of two new 
chemical substances. 

Back In 1933, Dr William S, Tillett. now chair- 
man of the Department ol Medicine at New York 
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University, had been ioyhitg scien- 
tifically with thestreptwcKJCUS. the 
hu'.hly lhfiTliuiss and mm- tU ;id\y 
orBmiism associated with rheu- 
matic fever, bronchial pneumonia 
and many other aUsm-ni.*. Tiilwr 
in the coiir.se cit many tests, made 
an intriguing discovery: some- 
thins in the fluid given ofT by the 
hug could dissolve human blood 
clots. 

It was 12 years before Tiilpti 
could Identify and name the* active 
agent streptokinase, and Dr. L. R 
Chmtensen e an N Y U. microbiolo- 
gist, succeeded hi purifying? It 

Then, in 1&47 + Tillett and his as- 
sociates made u not her discovery. 
In the fluid, along with strepto- 
kinase* was another substance, 
now known as si-reptodornsuw, 
which could make thick pus turn 
thin and watery. 

It was a combination of these 
two substances that doctors de- 
cided to try on the four hospitul 
patients, The results were dra- 
matic. 

Within 24 hours, the Injec- 
tions got to the source of the trou- 
ble and liquefied t hp deadly debris 
Thereafter, it could be removed 
through a tube like so much water. 
The patients shortly were on their 
way to recovery 

The chemical injections have 
done the same kind of job in stab 
wounds, pneumonia, and chest hi- j 
fections. 

They have saved the situa- 
tion in patients whose lungs, after 
injury or infection, have filled up 
with heavy fluid that interfered 
with breathing and couldn't be re- 
moved readily. In tests on tuber- 
culosis, they've shown the ability 
to dissolve the protecting wall 
with which t-b. germs surround 
themselves leaving the bugs de- 
fenseless and capable of being 
destroyed by the body's defensive 
mechanisms. 

"A therapeutic landmark/' the 
awards committee called the new 
technique when it gave the 1949 
Lasker Award of the American 
Public Health Association to Doc- 
tors Tillett and Christensen. 

The medical advance is only part 
of a far bigger story For the signi- 
ficant fact is not that the two heal- 
ing agents come from the inimical 
strep bug. but that both tire 
enzymes — just two of a large group 
of chemicals that rapidly are as- 
suming world importance. 

Enzymes are present In dazzling 
variety in all plants and animals— 
in all living organisms. In fact. 
They are biological catalysts — 
which means they have a magic 
touch r originating and speeding up 
chemical reactions In living ma- 
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terhil without themselves being 
used up In the process. 

At ft southern hospital recently, 
doctors trying another enzyme on 
a group of elderly patients hit on 
a possible solution to one of today's 
great and growing problems— what 
to do with the increasing number 
Of people who, because of senility, 
are overcrowding mental hospitals. 

What'* the mechanism that 
makes many oldsters, once men- 
tally alert, become dull — often to 
the point where they're Incapable 
even of taking care of themselves? 

Medical men have been trying 
for years to in.d mjl und tin- an- 
swer still isn't known. But a group 
of researrhers did find. In 1926, 
that the blood vessels that feed the 
brain are larger and more numer- 
ous in men nf high intelligence. 
And, over the years, based on re- 
ports from many laboratories, .in 
Intriguing theoretical definition of 
the whole thinking process began 
to evolve: that It's an electro- 
chemical activity carried on when 
blood --sugar is broken down in the 
presence of oxygen. 

Researchers analyzed blood con- 
tent and used electric waves to 
measure brain activity They found 
that [Activity increases when blood 
is rich In oxygen. 

Meanwhile, other scientists re- 
ported that an enzyme called 
Cytochrome C i-s an im- 
portant link in the oxy- 
gen-using mechanism of 
the body. They got the 
enzyme out of beef and 
horse heart tissues, in- 
jected it into dogs and 
found that it increased 
the oxygen In the latter's 
blood, Then, at the Joseph 
H. Pratt Diagnostic Hos- 
pital in Boston, research- 
ers tried Cytochrome C on 
certain patients troubled 
Willi rtiininiMi^rt :-u]iji]y nl 
oxygen in the legs. The 
enzyme provided relief. 

Could it be that in at 
least some senile people, 
the emyme might help by 
furthering brain cell oxi- 
dation? 

At the University of 
Virginia Hospital at 
Charlottesville, Va- P Drs- 
Richard W. Garnett and 
Walter O Klingman de- 
termined to try injections 
of it in a group of patients 
suffering from senility 
and arteriosclerosis— 
their memory, brain pow- 
er and general function- 
ing so downgraded that 
hospitalization had been, 
necessary. 



Many Improved so markedly that 
they could be released — newly 
vitalized and able to get alonG sat- 
isfactorily on their own. 

As the two doctors point out. 
other enzyme systems are involved 
in brain cell functioning. Their 
experiment, while only a begin- 
ning, has opened a new door, a 
whole new aprouch to a problem 
that previously has not had too 
hopeful an outlook. 

Another enzyme has accom- 
plished astonishingly diverse feats. 

A researcher working 22 years 
ago discovered that If an extract 
from a rabbit's testicles was in- 
jected during the vaccination of 
another animal, the germs spread 
more rapidly. The extract had the 
effect of making the animal's tis- 
sues act like a blotter, soaking up 
the injected genua. 

This 'spreading factor" was 
found to be an enzyme called 
hyaluronidase, And the spread is 
accomplished because the enzyme 
actually breaks down barriers be- 
tween cells and allows fluids and 
other imbalances to pass through 
tissues* 

It was found later that hyalu- 
ronidase could be prepared com- 
mercially from bull testes. Its ap- 
pearance on the market proved a 
boon to people with toothaches. 

In the old days, before extracting 
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a tooth, a dentist would jab a 
needleful of Novocain into the 
gum to deaden the pain. Too often, 
however, because the needle had to 
be jabbed Lnro the proper tiny 
nerve, the process had to be re- 
peated until the needling itself 
was more painful to contemplate 
than the actual extraction 

Now. when hyaluronidase is In- 
jected along with the Novocain, it 
causes a rapid spreading of the 
painkiller Even if the needle 
tands some distance from the 
nerve, the extra margin of spre&d 
gets the anesthetic to where it's 
needed. 

Hyaluronidase also assures more 
cfTUnn nerve block anesthesias, in 
general surgery, 

Moreover. life or death may 
hinge on the injection of fluids like 
plasma, saline and glucose in ill 
and injured persons. Yet, In In- 
fants and, under certain surgical 
conditions, in adults too, it may be 
difficult or even impossible to in- 
ject into a vein. Hyaluronidase al- 
lows infusions right under the 
skin, assuring quick and painless 
absorption. 

Hyaluronidase has been found to 
occur in disease germs — in the 
pneumococcus and streptococcus 
Yet researchers believe these 
germs have the ability to spread so 
they can get beyond obstacles in 
nose and throat and thus 
penetrate Into the body. 

With this clue to how 
disease spreads, a group 
of investigators in Spain 
has been trying to find 
a chemical to counteract 
the enzyme. One chemi- 
cal has been found — 
gentlsic acid — which, 
happily, does the job and 
Is not irritating when 
sprayed into the nose. Al- 
though It's too early for 
definite conclusions, the 
Spanish doctors Indicate 
that such spraying as a 
protective measure 
against colds and influ- 
enza looks promising. 

These are only a few of 
the rapidly multiplying 
uses of the amazing 
eraymes, 

All hough nobody rea- 
lized It, enzymes were 
used thousands of years 
ago in alcoholic fermen- 
tation. It was only in the 
middle of the nineteenth 
century that Louts Pas- 
teur demonstrated that 
fermentations are due to 
the presence of microor- 
ganisms. It was many 
years later before It was 
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realized that It wwttt the mi&flo* 
organisms themselves but the 
enzymes they produced that did 
the It rmi-ntntion ]op_ 

In medicine, some of the earliest 
work with enzymes was done In di- 
gestive difficulties. It was rela- 
tively easy for doctors to trace 
many to Lhe digestive secretions 
and, in turn p to discover that 
enzyme* wrre key chemicals In the 
secretion* 

Beginning with the enzyme, 
plyalin. in the saliva, enzyme* 
thronichmn r 1 1 1 _■ alimentary train 
function to break up foods so the 
body can absorb them. For many 
years, physicians have prescribed 
enzymes to compensate for natural 
deficiencies. Pepsin, for Instance, 
Is used widely in stomach dis- 
orders. 

Bui It's only recently that real 
insight has been gained into the 
nature of enzymes and the myrUd 
functions they perform- "Life," 
says one eminent scientist, 'Is Just 
one enzyme reaction after an- 
other/ 1 That fact, with ail its im- 
plications, now Is becoming clear. 

A major source of Insight is at 
the University of Wisconsin where 
the En /.y me Institute has ftrvn 
established as a center for basic 
research, 

Put a cell, whether from a lettuce 
leaf or human muscle, under a 
powerful microscope and you 11 see 
i consistent structure. Within the 
wail, there's a dense concentrated 
nucleus and, surround hi g lt + ft 
jelly like filling called the cyto- 
plasm. Within the cytoplasm you'll 
discover tiny complex bodies called 
mitochondria, Locked up in the 
mitochondria are the enzymes. 

At the Institute, scientists have 
perfected techniques for breaking 
down the cells, extracting enzymes 
from the mitochondria, and study- 
ing them in test tubes, making 
them do there Just what they do in 
the body, 

Fvery en ay me thus htf studied Is 
protein in nature. Moreover, It's 
now evident that enzymes work In 
organized teams. In the cell* one 
of them starts, then others In turn 
continue the process of turning 
food into simple substances the 
body can absorb. Other teams re- 
build the simple units into tissue 
protein and fat. Others burnsu^ar. 

Enzymes also generate and store 
the energy the body uses. Neatly, 
they link together atoms of phos- 
phorus and the linkage become* a 
kind of molecular storage battery. 
When it needs energy, the cell 
plugs into the linkage Instead of 
into an electrical outlet. The two 
atoms of phosphorus are torn 
apart, the explosion releases en- 



ergy, and the energy eventually Is 
turned into a heart beat, muscle 
iiuivement ny bruin thnuujil 

IlisUIuCi; scientist* now are con- 
centrating on whether diseases 
can be explained by what goes nn 
In the enzyme-full mitochondria 
They've been able to show that 
certain drugs + long known to act in 
specific ways on the heart, for ex- 
ample, act in exactly the same 
fashion on the tiny cellular mito- 
chondria. The stimulants increase 
activity in the mitochondria; drugs 
that interfere with heart activity 
intcrferv with mil ocl tomb to pro- 
cesses. 

Therefore, as Dr, David Green of 
the Institute explains; "A weak 
heart may be a reflection of the 
events taking place In the mito- 
chondria." 

Here, too, in these microscopic 
powerhouses within every body 
cell, and in the key activities of 
enzymes locked up in them, may 
lie the explanation for kidney, 
liver and other disorders. 

Other studies which seem likely 
to lead to pinpointing the funda- 
mental process of life, to an under- 
standing of disease in the raw and 
of more effective ways to control 
It. are expected to go on for gen- 
erations. 

Meantime, however, other scien- 
tists keep turning up new and 
amazingly varied enzyme wizardry. 

For example, Central and South 
American natives long used the 
juice of the papaya fruit as a meat 
tenderizer, Its effectiveness was 
traced to an enzyme, papain. Com- 
mercial preparations of the color - 
less papain powder now can turn 
a cheap, tough cut of steak into a 
succulent surprise. 

Could papain have medical 
value? 

Doctors knew that its tenderiz- 
ing secret lies in its ability to pro- 
mote digestion of tough connective 
tissues and muscle fibers in meat. 
So they tried It on surface wounds 
to see if It might digest away dead 
tissue. It did — and hastened heal- 
ing. 

Because of Its digestive powers, 
another enzyme, pancreatln, 
which comes from animal pancreas 
glands, has been made Into an 
ointment and used to digest matter 
that Interferes with healing on 
furuncles, carbuncles, ringworms 
and scars. 

Each success with an enzyme 
stimulates other researchers to try 
the same and every other enzyme 
available on other problems. 

There's the enzyme tyrosinase, 
extracted from the common mush- 
room. Research showed it to be ef- 
fective against poison ivy In early 
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stages. Other investigators, eager 
to see what else it could do. tried 
it on dog> and were gratified to 
And that it lowered the blood pres- 
sure tn animals with hypertension. 

Then, daily injections were Riven 
17 people troubled with high blood 
pressure. In most c fuses their 
blood pressure fell considerably 
and symptom* were relieved ^ 

Against cancer, enzymes also 
show promise. 

Every year more than 20,uoo 
American women die of cancer of 
the female organs While there 
are tests for early detection, 
they're not as simple as would be 
desirable. At Chicago Lylng-ln 
Hospital, not long: ago, researchers 
discovered that when canter is 
present in female organs, in- 
creased quantities of an enfcyme 
known as beta-glue uronldase are 
known to occur in the genital tract. 
The test for measuring the amount 
of the erusyme present is a rela- 
tively simple one and where cancer 
can be detected early enough, the 
chances of survival are increased. 

Investigators at the New Eng- 
land Medical Center In Boston 
found that the same enzyme oc- 
curs In large quantities in other 
human cancerous tissue — in the 
breast, stomach and intestines, for 
example. If one or the other of the 
various fluids in the body also 
shows increased amounts of beta- 
is] ueiuronidase when cancer Is pres- 
ent, a new diagnostic aid may be 
available to save ot.hrr Uvn.s. 

Finding a cancer is one problem; 
determining whether it Is mails - 
nant or benign is another Now. 
af ti?r months of work, two Univer- 
sity of California at Lqtf Angeles 
scientists — Drs. Philip M. West 
and Jessamine Hill Sard — have dis- 
covered a way to determine what's 
happening, 

Bennin is a body enzyme that 
curdles milk Chymotrypsin is 
another that promotes digestion of 
milk. When a cancer grows, the 
two investigators found, the activ- 
ity of these two enzymes is in- 
hibited or checked, each by a spe- 
cific Inhibiting chemical. But more 
chymotrypsin than rennin in- 
hibitor Is produced On the other 
hand, when a cancer la improving, 
the rennin inhibitor increases and 
the chymotrypsin decreases. 

As a result, the two UCLA doctors 
have announced a test that can be 
made in 24 injurs to determine the 
ratio of the two inhibitors In the 
patient's blood .scrum and indicate 
what's going on, 

Thus enzymes — and possibly 
even the suppression of enzyme ac- 
tivity — may open the way even to 
more effective cancer treatment. 



Preliminary reports Indicate 
that yeast P containing certain 
enzymes, has produced promising 
results in treating cancer in ani- 
mals. 

The distinguished German re- 
searcher and Ntipel Prlae winner, 
Dr, Otto Warburfz. has been at work 
for year a on another tacfc + Dr. 
Warburg, some years &eo< found 
that 11 enzymes work in relays to 
ferment sugar in the body. Enzyme 
A does its job, preparing the way 
for enzyme B. and so on- If EWt 
chain could be broken at any point, 
then a tumor might cease to ^row, 
dying of starvation for sugar. So. 
Dr Warburs'. hn.- been experiment- 
ing with substances that inhibit 
enzyme activity, hoping to find a 
simple and successful cancer treat- 
ment, 

For industrial work, enzymes are 
prepared from grains, animal 
glands or by growing bacteria and 
molds in tanks and harvesting 
their output of the chemicals. The 
enzyme-producing industry has a 
sross annual volume estimated at 
$20,000,000, 

Enzymes are used in making 
cheese, fermenting beer and other 
alcoholic beverages, and in clarify- 
ing wines and fruit juices. In the 
textile industry, they're employed 
in making calico for dresses, to 
degum silk + and to produce a wool 
that won't "felt" and which has 
less shrinkage. 

In leather production, enzymes 
soften hides and produce a smooth 
grain. In dry cleaning, when the 
solvents that dislodge soil, dust, 
and even oil and grease fall down 
on such tough spots as eggs and 
gravy, enzymes are used to turn the 
eggs and gravy into substances 
that can be rinsed out with soap 
and water. 

They have scores of other uses, 
ranging from producing adhesive 
to sizing and coating paper 

Actually, future possibilities of 
enzymes in both medicine and in- 
dustry virtually are unlimiLed. As 
one enzyme chemist puts It: 

"It 'a been estimated that a single 
plant or animal cell con Id contain 
1,000 different enzymes. We actu- 
ally know that hundreds of differ^ 
ent sorts of enzymes exist. 

"But, beyond that, each species 
of plant and animal may possess its 
own Individual enzymes — so that, 
quite probably, there are. all told, 
literaiiy millions of specific 
enzymes 

"Yet, the fact is that to date only 
about 29 enzymes have been iso- 
lated in pure condition. These are, 
unquestionably, the most intrigu- 
ing chemicals yet discovered, and 
we % r e only beium to discover them " 
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Sanitation 
Pays Its Way 

(Continued from papc S3) 
tory (such fits the Underwriters 
Lab) where new products can be 
evaluated: training sanitation em- 
ployes for Industry and publishing 
a sanitation journal for health offi- 
cials p m an y f ac tu re rs and ope r a i prs. 

Though desperately needing one* 
the NisF contends that we don't 
have a single nation-wide sanita- 
tion program. We have iva lion a I 
programs for cancer, tuberculosis, 
venereal disease, polio, heart dis- 
ease, stream pollution, taut none 
for sanitation — which strives to 
prevent disease. 

The NSF recommends a nation- 
wide sanitation program in coop- 
eration with the U. S, Public Health 
Service, -state and local depart- 
ments Health education would re- 
place the summons approach. 
Meanwhile, representatives of 26 
kpy national health organization.* 
Including the American Medical 
Association and American Public 
Health Association urge the NSP| 
to lead the way on such a programH 

Business has helped further 
sanitation in the U. S. Many indus- 
tries have prospered because of 
sanitation's advances. Industries 
on their sanitation toes have ac- 
cepted responsibility fur much of 
their own regulation—the dairy 
industry, for example. But as 
Snyder points out, 'The finger has 
been unjustly pointed at certain 
industries even though sanitation 
is everybody's business" 

Business men aren't the only 
NSF enthusiasts. Every public 
health official with whom I spoke 
highly lauded this '-partnership ot 
industry and public health 11 

They include U S Surgeon Gen- 
eral Leonard A. Scheete, U.S. Pub- 
lie Health Service'* Mark D Hollis, 
the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation's Francis B Elder and Yale 
Public Health Chairman Dr Ira V 
Hiscnck 

In fairness, all of the present 
code chaos Isn't the fault of health 
officials Occasionally, manufac- 
turers of similar types of equip- 
ment haven't agreed among; them- 
selves on design standard* that 
would provide proper sanitary 
safeguards. Competition for mar- 
kets has kept some business men 
from getting together 

Today. luckily, there is a place 
for business men to get together 
with health officials . That's the 
National Sanitation Foundation 
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ACORNS OF MDUSntV 



LJ The Railroad's Rail 



/Vmeric 



LCA'S AGE of speed was 
whittled carefully out of e. pine 
block in the cabin of an American 
packet ship during the summer of 
1630, The whittler was a young 
engineer named Robert Stevens. 
The fates mii^t have Jau^hrd when 
he finished the job, Ships that sail 
the seven seas are born c>n kind. 
But, the high-T bar of Iron that 
would turn the railroad from a toy 
to workhorse lor the continents 
had been bom at sea. 

Those Stevenses." the jokesters 
used to say in New York City ' ar*j 
a LI -fired bright save for one thins. 
They don't know what c-a-n'-t 
spells." 

John Stevens, Robert's father, 
had begun to examine the poten- 
tials of land transportation via the 
steam locomotives that rumbled 
trains of coal wagons up from 
mines to waterfronts in central 
hJn^kind 

Three locomotives already were 
operating In America when he 
established the Camden and Arn- 
boy Railroad in New Jersey, ap- 
pointed Robert its president and 
chief engineer, then ordered the 
younfc man off to England to pur- 
chase a locomotive. 

Locomotives weren't the only 
things to study during the trip, 
John Stevens said. Sooner or later, 
existing theories about railroads 
would have to be re-examined The 
railroad had crown up. harum- 
scarum, from a mud rut. Indeed, 
It was little more than a nit turned 
upside down. The horse-drawn 
wagons hauling coal from English 
mines to canals dug deep rata in 
the roads. 

Wood boards were laid as a cover 
over the ruts. Wagoners began to 
put iron tires on their vehicles; the 
boards splintered and broke. So, 
about 1750, iron plates were laid 
atop the wood. 

In llfflt, the Coaibrookdale Iron- 
works created an L-shaped iron 
plate that held wa^on wheels In 
line on sharp curves. Flanged iron 
wagon wheels appeared about 1790. 
riding on rails composed of wooden 
boards set on edge and topped by 
iron strips. In 181 4 t George 
Stephenson, an English engineer k 
perfected the steam locomotive, 
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The Iron rail-top contracted 
more rapidly Lhan the wooden base 
in cold weather. It tore loose, 
sometimes, and curled up like a 
w a tcli spring overturning low- 
motives and cars. The rail, Stevens 
and his son decided at shlpslde in 
1830. was of greater importance 
than the locomotive. 

Robert visited the .ship's carpen- 
ter, purchased an armful of pine 
blocks and retired to his cabin 
During the ions voyage to Liver- 
pool, he designed and whittled out 
the model for an all-iron rail. It 
was shaped like a capital M T, M three 
and one half inches wide at the 
top Spikes with oblong heads 
could hold this type of rail firmly 
to stone blocks, he decided, This 



feet in length and weighed 2 111 
pounds j 35 pounds to the yard) , 

The Sinp Sing stone shipments 
failed to keep pace with '.hf rr^-k- 
laylng gangs. Robert Stevens or- 
dered the substitution of wooden 
beams as rail supports. Subsequent 
test runs over the Camden and 
Amboy ilne proved that the wooden 
ties gave a more comfortable ride 
than the stone blocks 

John Stevens died In 1B3B, six 
year* aiter the C & A railroad 
opened for business. He had great 
faith In his son's accomplishment 
and prophesied that one day the 
high-T rail would carry trains 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

R.lh-Tl WaMi'E N> .-MET- LL Jtd , Ui.Kld 

railroader that he was. began to 




would give trains a safe and prac- 
tically Indestructible right of way. 
Speeds might even increase to the 
dizzying pace of 25 or 30 miles per 
hour. 

Pine- block models of both rail 
and -spike packed away in his lug- 
gage, Robert Stevens took coach 
from Liverpool for Wales where 
friends of his father operated an 
ironworks. There, casting experi- 
ments began. 

Stevens was back in New Jersey, 
completing negotiations with Sing 
Sin ii prison authorities for thou- 
sands of stone blocks to be used as 
mil supports, when the first ship- 
ment of T rails reached Camden in 
May, 1831, Each rail averaged IB 



experiment with other rail shape*. 
In 1845, he had decided on a pear- 
headed rail that clamped to the 
ties by wooden braces. 

By that time* American railroads 
were In a desperate plight. Loco- 
motives had increased from three 
to 20 tons in weight. A loaded 
freight car carried Ave to ten tons 
of goods. 

Cast iron rails couldn't stand 
the strain, even at weights of 
100 pounds to the yard. Train 
speeds were ordered back to ten 
miles an hour, solely because of 
disastrous rail breaks. 

The steelmaklng process discov- 
ered in 1856 by the English chem- 
ist, Henry Bessemer, linally solved 
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the breakage problem. The first I 
steel railroad rails were delivered ' 
in America from England in 
at S250 per ton— ©even years after I 
Robert Stevens 1 death. Meanwhile 
the Pennsylvania railroad, a step- 
child of the tiny C & A line, had 
decided that his hitUi-T rail was 
the most practicable and most 
serviceable of all. IU use as stan- 
dard equipment was ordered on all 
lines. 

On May 24, 1865, the first Ameri- 
can-made hlgh-T rail was rolled In 
Chicago from Ingot* produced at 
Capt, E. B. Ward's "Experimental 
Steel Works 0 in Wyandotte, Mkh. 
It weighed 57 pounds to the yard- 
Within a decade prices were down 
to S45 a ton. 

In the years since, hundreds 
ol new designs of Stevens' high-T 
have been created to meet the rail- 
road's special needs in switches, 
spurs, crossovers and other stra- 
tegic spots, Thanks to metallurgi- 
cal studies by both steelmakers and 
railroads, the average service life 
of i steel rail has increased to 15 
years, even though streamliner 
.speeds sometimes exceed 100 miles 
per hour and dieael-powered 150- 
car freight trains are common- 
place. 

Today's high-T p on main line 
railroads, weighs 130 pounds to 
the yard. In all the U.S.A. there are 
398,000 miles of it, carrying 1,000,- 
000,000 passengers and 2,300,000,- 
000 tons of freight each year. 
This Is the offspring of the pine 
block whittled at sea more than 100 
years ago by John Stevens' boy, 
Robert — one of the family that 
chdn't know what "c-a-iV-t 11 
spe I led — Robert West Howard 
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Selling yenr product at maximum 
profit to the 14 million people 
in rhe Pacific Coast market re- 
quires a Coast branch. Otherwise 
you m list (a) charge ! 'higher prices 
west of t lie Rockies 1 " (which cuts 
your volume) or (b) meet corn pe- 
rnio n by absorbing higher si lip- 
ping charges rhat cut profits. 

For maximum volume at maxi- 
mum profit, your best answer is 
i branch plant in Metropolitan 
Onkluid Atm (MOA). 

This is the on? locatum central to 
all major cities. It's overnight by 
rail or truck to Los Angeles. \rd 
morning by Dill to Portland, -Ich 
to Seattle oi S-iIe Lib And Cen- 



tral Ohio mi a, with its 5,310.000 
population, is m your door. 

A MOA location offers other 
profit- making advantages: labor 
productivity is higher. Mild year 
round climate permits efficient 
one- floor operation, cuts build* 
Lng arid in hi i n e em nee cost 9. 
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stock, Vt, and sUl points north, 
east, and to some degree west. 
These 100 cars must t* reshuffled 
into new trains which will lie 
picked up toy Fenn or B. & O. en- 
gines to carry them either to their 
destination or to another inter- 
change yard- Freight trains of 
varying loncths brim: S.iMKl ecir-s U 
day into Potomac Yard and they 
are all gone in as little as two bm ra 
and rarely mare than 16. Potomac 
Yard classifies tars going north 
and south. In wartime It has 
handled as many as lu,I72 cars In 
a 24- hour period and during Janu- 
ary it ice*, humps and dispatcher 
60Q cars a day fitted with Florida 
perishables. 

The humping operation is the 
heart of the Yard, which is Ave 
and a half miles long and has 110 
miles of track. There are two 
humps, the northbound with 48 
tracks and the southbound with 2». 
The Yard la shaped like a foot- 
ball with two tracks at each end 
which swell into 77 tracks, plus 
sidings, and then dwindle again 
Into two tracks, This football 
analogy does not bear too close 
scrutiny in an aerial map of the 
Yard, but it is completely accurate 
in an operational blueprint, In 
other words, two tracks bulge into 
77 and subside again into two, 

In the old day s when railroads 
had to classify cars for relay to 
points of destination p they hauled 
and lugged with yard locomotive*. 
Today, it diesels do the job because 
they have the full aid of an old 
stand-by called gravity. A dlesel 
engine pushes the IQO-car train de- 
livered by Southern to the tip of a 
hump Here the cars are cat loose 
and drift down to whichever of 48 
tracks the humpm aster chooses. 

As each car reaches the top of 
the hump, a cutter checks a list he 
holds. The list tells him that Wa- 
bash boxcar No. 7264S la destined 
for the Pennsylvania's great yard 
In Harris burg The Potomac Yard 
man Is assembling a train for Har- 
risburg on northbound Track 41. 
So he scribbles 41 on the boxcar 
with chalk. The car Is beginning to 
respond to gravity's pull and la 
moving slowly so the man chalks 
the "l 11 before he writes th£ "4/ B He 
is writing backwards although the 
end result Is nevertheless a +, 4" and 
a "l" In the proper sequence. 

The car quickly picks up speed 
but a mini high In a tower checks 
this speed with a push button 



winch sets in operation a retarded 
This is ft pneumatic pressure device 
which slows the car down by 
squeezing its wheels against the 
rails, This man high in the tower 
is a skilled worker. He is paid $13.71 
a day. He knows the weight of 
every ear he retards and he must 
apply proper pressure. Too little 
pressure on a heavy car lets it slam 
on through; too much pressure on 
a Ueht car shakes it up, In any case 
too much pressure may slop a car 
cold and that slows up the opera- 
tion. In normal operation an 80- 
car train will be humped in 25 
minutes. 

Now the car continues floating 
downward and another retarder 
operator sets switches so the car 
will slide to Track 41. its destina- 
tion. In the old days every car 
humped carried a brakeman who 
had to bring It to a stop manually, 
The automatic retarder has elimi- 
nated the brakeman in 85 out of 
every 100 instancy In the case of 
fragile goods, the switch list bj 
marked with an M R," for rider," 
and a brakeman jumps aboard to 
make sure the car is not jostled as 
it bangs into the boxcars that have 
preceded it to a track. This, inci- 
dentally, Is the explanation of the 
,J Do Not Hump** sign we have all 
seen on boxcars. It indicates that 
the content^ of th& car are fragile 
or dangerous and therefore require 
special attention during the distri- 
bution process. In handling explo- 
sives and other dangerous articles, 
the car Is moved Into position with 
a switch engine. 

As soon as Southern's 100-ear 
train has been distributed, a Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg and Poto- 
mac train, with connections from 
the Atlantic Coast Line or the Sea- 
board Air Line Railroad, 13 ready 
for humping, It will have several 
cars that are bound for Harrlsburg 
so they will be shunted onto Track 
41. Teletypes Inform Potomac 
Yard of the ultimate destination 
of each car in a freight train sev- 
eral hours before Its arrival. Cer- 
tain tracks are normally used for 
cars going to particular destina- 
tions or deliveries to other rail- 
roads. These cars may arrive in 
six or seven separate trains. As 
each train is humped, the cars 
bound for a factory east of Harris- 
burg, for example, sUde into 
Trac k 27 where they are coupled - 
When the Pennsylvania engine ap- 
pears to haul away the Harriaburg 
train on Track 41. the ten cars on 
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Track 27 are coupled to the rear uf 
the Harrlsbure: group These ten 
are cut off at their destination and 
the remainder go on to the Penn- 
sylvania capital. 

The teletyped manifest tells 
Potomac Yard what is in each car 
so. In the frequent case of perish- 
ables, it Is haulea to the Icing plat- 
form.s. Sometimes ,l i-ir arrives in 
an obvious state of spoilage. It win 
be cut out and Potomac Yard will 
telephone its point of origin for 
Instructions. 

Occasionally a car Is lost and 
arrives at the Yard without for- 
warding instruction.; These in- 
structions are obtained by tele- 
phoning the superintendent of 
freight of the line which delivered 
the cars. 

Cars are Inspected both by men 
on the ground :md by a man who 
fits in a glass-topped booth under 
the track at the top of the hump. 
Any repairs they order are made 
to the Yard, regardless of car own- 
ership. Repairs due to ordinary 
wear and tear are charged to the 
owner, 

Hand signals are fast disappear- 
ing from Potomac Yard. There is 
two-way radio contact among 
yard masters, other supervisors and 
engine and train crews. The re- 
tard* r towermen can also talk to 
the engineers or send out instruc- 
tions to brakemen. This all cuts 
down the possibility of error and 
makes it possible to do more work 
with fewer men. You no longer 
have to send a messenger boy four 
miles to tell something to a con- 
ductor, 

This entire business of some per- 
sonnel of railroad 14 A" working 
diligently to protect the properties 
and revenues of railroad J B ir while 
other employes of Railroad "A 1 * try 
to lure business from railroad "B" 
Is a unique example of Intelligence 
In industry. It can be explained, to 
a large degree, by necessity but 
there is a strong undercurrent of 
the recognition by railroads that 
"public service" Is something more 
than a mere phrase to be mouthed 
at congressional hearings. 

And there is the romantic, but 
inescapable fact that railroading is 
the only way of life for railroaders 
They want to make a dollar, even 
as you or I, but they consider their 
business as an art, not a business. 
"Casey Jones" is a doleful and 
melodramatic legend but, oddly, it 
is exactly representative of how 
railroaders feel about such things. 
Get the stuff where It Is going: I At 
a profit, if possible, but get it there 
whether it be war material des- 
tined for overseas, qr goods con- 
signed to the public consumer. 
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{Continued from pugu 36} 
more than four people. Prom the 
first lessons the members are re- 
quired to participate. 

A major effort is made to elimi- 
nate shyness and reserve. The 
business executive who can run a 
bifl concern and Is master of his 
balance sheet Is likely to shrink 
from exposing himself to anything 
so new as a lainjuatfe born at the 
Tower of Babel. After all, he has 
not been to school for several 
decades and is afraid that He If 
rusty as a scholar, To the Aulomem 
School In New York* a small but 
progressive Institution, came one 
executive who said he wanted To 
learn Italian. Lance Cunard, the 
director, placed him In charge of 
a motherly Italian woman-when 
it was clear that he was apprehen- 
sive about the whole process— and 
she put him at ease in a few 
minutes. 

Psychology plays its part in 
calming the nerves of business 
men. Not long ago Francisco 
Ibarra of the Academy of Lan- 
<ji lii^es in New York had a prelimi- 
nary interview with a corporation 
president. The mjin was obviously 
worried. But the ebullient Seflor 
Ibarra gazed at him, said quickly: 

IJ Ah! A corporation president! 
I have always wanted to meet one. 
Well, I couldn't hold a job in your 
company far more than a couple 
of weeks. I suppose. But I know I 
can teach you Spanish without any 
trouble." 

The troubled student .is assured 
that he is, in fact, already a lin- 
guist He speaks English* doesn't 
he? And anybody who has learned 
English tan take on any foreign 
language, even Russian or Chi- 
nes*. For what can be crazier than 
English? It has virtually no rules. 
The plural of "house" is "houses." 
The plural of ''mouse" lis ' mice." 
The letter "a" is pronounced one 
way in "father" and a second way 
in "any/' The vowel Is sLill differ- 
ent In "after." "Alfl" and "air 
sound precisely alike yet they have 
no connection — at least, everybody 
hopes so. 

Under such soothing; reassur- 
ances the student in today's lan- 
guage school gains confidence and 
In a brief Lime is chatting volubly 
in the language of his choice. We 
have visited a dozen or so of the 
.schools and can testify that the 
system really works. For instance, 
Seftor Ibarra believes In informal- 
ity. His pupil.? smoke and stroll 



Votre Grandpere? 

around the classroom as they 
please, 

He has devised tiny models of 
living room* with tables, chairs, 
desks and sofas. In short order the 
students iruru 1 heir name* and so 
will reel at ease in houses abroad. 

Among other classes, we at- 
tended a Etfoup beginning German 
at the New York Berlitz school The 
four students had been working 
only six weeks yet their pronuncia- 
tions, particularly with the difficult 
"teh tB sound, were quite Rood, In- 
struction was conducted wholly in 
German except when one girl for- 
got and ii.--Tl j-i hjigllsh phrase.. 

M Lieber Gottr exclaimed the 
teacher In mock dismay, and de- 
manded to know what strange 
language- she was speaking. 

The teachers do not hesitate to 
be dramatic* even corny at times. 
A young Spanish instructor was 
trying to cset over the verb 'smell/' 
So he pretended to have a rose in 
his hand and sniffed It ecstatically. 
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To convey that "gas smells bad" he 
made a horrible face. He then 
went oh to b " taste 0 and puckered 
his lips for "the lemon is sour/' 

These antics mi^ht outrage uni- 
versity linguists who have been 
known to call such institution* 
"speak -easy language schools/* 
Thir arc effective, though. We 
descended in the elevator run by 
an attractive girl operator at one 
school. When we reached the 
street floor we heard her exchange 
a few phrase$ \ n French with the 
starter Both were taking lessons 
with the hope of getting better 
jobs. A student at another school 
had been the letter carrier who de- 
livered the iiiLi Li. ]!■;- urtjuin-d 
enough Spanish to win a promo- 
tion. 

The ambitious mailman prob- 
acy had to work somewhat harder 
Than the other students bemuse 
his schooling was negligible. Edu- 
cation and intelligence do count, 
of course. Anybody who has 



studied Latin and remembers some 
of it will have an easier time with 
French and Italian. Yet a low I Q. 
does not necessarily mean inability 
to learn a language Neither does 
the lack of a formal education 

Between 1038 and 3041 the Ber- 
litz system dispatched a series of 
teachers to live in Venezuela and 
teach Spanish to the engineers and 
other technicians working in the 
oil fields there. One reason for the 
program was to build good will be- 
tween Venezuela and the United 
States and thereby prevent possi- 
ble expropriation of the nil prop- 
erties as had happened in Mexico, 
The thing that surprised the 
teachers, though, was to find their 
students speaking better Spanish, 
in some cases, than their native 
English. 

Age makes little difference in 
mastering a language. Every school 
we visited stressed the point that 
the man or woman along in years 
can become just as expert as the 
younger person. Sefior Ibarra once 
was asked whether it was possible 
for a person of 50 or older to learn 
a foreign tongue. 

11 Certainly." he said. " Frequently 
a person ol that ac,e learns faster 
tiian a younger person. The gov- 
erning factor is not age but mental 
alertness" 

On the other hand, we view with 
a degree of skepticism the claim 
ol some modern language school 
heads that anybody can become a 
linguist, Some people cant be 
taught to swim or to ride a bicycle. 
Nor are we certain that verbs and 
other aspects of grammar can be 
ignored quite so blandly as an oc- 
casional teacher insists. Cunardof 
the Automem School in New York 
believes that a thorough grounding 
in the mechanism of any language 
to essential and that the beginner 
must be taught the fundamentals 
in English. Cunard thinks that a 
banker, learning French, should be 
told about the financial structure 
of France and its business econ- 
omy; he would give an art student, 
taking Italian, some background 
In the culture of the country. 

In some schools versatility Is im- 
portant for the teachers. At the 
Berlitz branches all are educated 
natives of their countries. Some 
have musical or other iirl isl w bark- 
grounds „ some have had training 
in iaw\ Thus rhey are able to meet 
special needs of students. When a 
Los Angeles law graduate won a 
scholarship to the Sor bonne, Ber- 
litz found him a teacher who had 
been an attorney In France. 

The Berlitz people get strange 
requests. One was to coach rhe 
referee of a boxing contest between 
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a Frenchman and an American. 
He spate no French- He had to 
know the words for such pugilistic 
terms as "go in there fighting" and 
"break clean." Somehow the? 
poured It into his head and the 
fis-ht wtNU nil without incident 

An insistence on g ram mar t where 
it Is maintained, causes the loss of 
an occasional customer A society 
woman in in eastern city enrolled 
in a Spanish class. At the second 
lesson & mimeographed sheet was 
given her with the present tense of 
*Stt*-4d be— on it 

"What's this?" she asked 
haughtily. a* though presented 
with a dead cat, 

"A verb." said the teacher, "fttrt 
one little verb," 

M A verb?" she repeated, and 
pulled on her mink coat preparing 
to df?part "I thought I didn't have 
to study any grammar." 

Possibly, she should have Used 
the method of the Linguaphone 
Institute which boasts that It 
teaches "language without tears/ 1 
It does, too. Through phonograph 
recordings you can master German 
at home with a stein ol beer at your 
elbow, or Italian ^hile you Hip a 
gla^s of chiantl. The student can 
listen to distinguished linguists, 
specialists in 29 languages. The 
sets of recordings cost S50 and are 
shipped throughout the world. 

Max Sherover, president of the 
company, like* to tell about a com- 
pany executive who was ordered to 
take over the branch In Ha vana be- 
cause of the sudden death of the 
manager there. He appealed to the 
Linguaphone Institute for help 
Sherover told him that if he de- 
voi.ed one hour a day for 60 days to 
his lessons he would be adequately 
prepared. The executive did the 
work arid took on the Job success- 
fully. 

Not all of the blocks to communi- 
cation exist, however, among those 
who speak different, tongues. Bar- 
riers can arise within the same lan- 
guage. We remember an occasion 
In London when the waiter at 
breakfast gave us a play-by-play 
report of the cricket match of the 
day before- He might as well have 
been speaking Choctaw^ And then 
there was the time when a mem- 
ber of this team needed a pair of 
garters and dropped in at a HrlLish 
haberdashery, The clerk looked 
quite blank at first. Then light 
dawned 

+, Oh, you mean you want sock 
suspenders! ,p he said. 

In the Interest of Anglo-Ameri- 
can amity somebody should apt up 
courses In teaching English to 
Americans and American to the 
English. 
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(Continued /rom page 3 J) 
of mathematical equations. Re- 
corded on magnetic tape these can 
be fed throuich the factory ,a s master 
control mechanism as Instructions 
to the assembly line machinery. By 
means of "feedback" or two-way 
com muni cation between master 
control and the various machines, 
the original orders can be modified 
to meet any contingency that 
might arise anywhere In the plant 
For all practical purposes the 
human responsibility for efficient 
production in any particular plant 
would He with the tapers/* a small 
group of scientists who would 
schedule the manufacturing pro* 
cess on tape. Once this was done 
le tape could be played over and 
over each 24 hours. 

How much would the switch- 
over cost? 

The biggest single item would be 
the master control apparatus built 
nlonK the lines of today's supercaJ- 
cu la tors, "Project Typhoon," 1he 
machine mentioned earlier that 
was built for the Navy T cost $1- 
400,000. Most such giants cost 
around SI, 000 ,000, But machines 
built to operate a factory needn't 
be nearly as complex as those now 
at work on higher mathematics. 
While the assembly would have to 
ittjrj .somewhat according to the 
type of factory, the parts them- 
selves could be standardized and 
mass-produced. Wiener estimates 
that even in quantities as Low as 
tens and twenties the price range 
could be brought down to the ten* 
of thousands of dollars. 

In addition to the master control 
panel, most of the machinery in a 
plant would have to be rebuilt or 
equipped with control devices To- 
day every job In industry repre- 
sents a capital investment of about 
$0,000. The additional control ap- 
paratus required to replace the 
man on the job would probably run 
a good deal higher. But mainte- 
nance costs would be low and the 
savings on wagss (not to speak of 
salaries) should quickly repay the 
original investment, 

Control machinery plays no fav- 
orites between the skilled and un- 
skilled or between the man in over- 
alls :md the man in a white collar. 
It reaches right up to the top. 

Much skilled labor consists of 
turning dials and switches accord- 
ing to data read off gauges and 
meters— no trick at ail for a ma- 
chine, In making steel, one of the 
most important jobs is deciding 



whether a batch is ready to be 
poured, A photoelectric gadget can 
make a better judgment than the 
human eye and £ive its own orders 
to pour. 

Iu the white collar field they can 
also handle their own cost ac- 
counting, simply by feeding their 
data directly into a central com- 
puter. Nonproductive paper work 
—bookkeeping, recording, filing- 
has reached overwhelming propor- 
tions in business and government 
As against an increase of two and a 
half times for productive workers 
in the past half century, the num- 
ber of nonproductive workers has 
increased sevenfold. The new com- 
puters can make confetti of non- 
productive payrolls. 

One portent is apparent in Rem* 
ington-Rand s "UNIVAC," the first 
commercial model of a large-scale 
electronic computer. Handling 
1.500 to 2,000 calculations a second, 
It spells out results either in num- 
bers or In the standard characters 
of a typewriter keyboard, computes 
a payroll for 10.000 employes in 40 
minutes, and by recording Its data 
on magnetic tape simply elimi- 
nates the bulk of records used in an 
organization 

The competitive advantages of 
the first robot factories would be 
terrific, and for a short time recon- 
version might produce a boom — 
followed by a bust that would blow 
us sky high This would be parti- 
cularly true after a victorious war 
when we'd have the know-how and 
a tremendous backlog of manufac- 
tured parts, "'II these were made 
available without restriction to en- 
trepreneurs/ 4 says Wiener, "some 
of them would certainly try in 
make a quickie fortune and get 
out from under before the whole 
industrial structure collapsed." 

On the whole the outlook for 
private enterprise would not ap- 
pear too bright. When you make 
goods without the necessity of pro- 
viding purchasing power in the 
form of w ages* you're likely to wind 
up with only one customer— the 
Government. The difference be- 
tween running an industry and 
being its only possible customer Is 
certainly slight. 

Without employes, management 
would have nobody to plan for or 
inspire and hence little to con- 
tribute to the success of one enter- 
prise as against competing enter- 
prises — even if there were any- 
thing to be gained by competition 
between robots. Wiener visualizes 
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the evolution of today's hlgb- 
powcred executives and labor lead- 
ers Into industrial statesmen" 
whose job would be to help sfjcLety 
readjust to the new techniques. 

Thi* wo n't be easy, In the nret 
industrial revolution, new ma- 
chines eventually created many 
more* Jobs than they took away. 
The automobile industry, for ln~ 
atanre, which threw 100,000 men 
out ol work In the livery business, 
today provides 3,000.000 Jobs at far 
better pay. But when workers lose 
Jobs to the new control median - 
Isms, they may lose them for kecps. 

Some highly skilled workers will 
be needed In the manufacture of 
the new machines themselves. 
Others will be absorbed In nrw 
service indu.strte* and small enter- 
prises which will doubM'vo. .-.prhip 
up to compete with the robots on 
the basis ol individual craftsman- 
ship. But the great bulk of mass- 
production workers will find noth- 
ing to take the place of the routine 
jobs taken over by the machines. 

M It is a degradation and a waste 
to assign a human being a purely 
repetitive task in a factory which 
demands less than a millionth of 
his brain capacity," writes Wiener 
In his book " The Human Use of 
Human Beings." Ideally any Job 
that can be done belter by a 
machine Is unworthy to be done by 
a human being. But a job Is a job. 

How are the millions thrown out 
of work going to earn a living? The 
answer U that they probably 
aren't. Drastically reduced work- 
ing hours, early retirement, more 
time spent on education and cul- 
tural activities, and more govern- 
ment intervention than we've ever 
known appear almost inevitable 

If we aren't destroyed In the 
meantime, the new in dus trial revo- 
lution holds the proinl.se of a tech- 
nological Utopia in which me- 
chanical slaves would do most of 
the work- 
But we can"t create mechanical 
slaves and then ask human belhgs 
to compete with them. "If we do, 
It'll create an unemployment sit- 
uation beside which the depression 
of the '30 's would seem a pleasant 
Joke/* We can take warning, 
Wiener adds, from the example of 
Rome which forced her citizens to 
compete with slaves and created a 
proletariat which undermined the 
empire. 

Logic is like whisky, all right , and 
In the rorm of machines that think, 
science has poured us the most 
potent slug of the stuff in man- 
kind' .-. Lonj? history. Will it kill or 
cure us? No mechanical brain is 
going to give us the answer to that 
one. 
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There's a moral to this tale of the 

Tailor Who Nearly 

Lost His Shirt 

By BEN FUNK 



In THESE troubled times there's a 
hopeful and refreshing twang to 
the story of Harry Bitman. a Den- 
ver tailor who valued his personal 
honor above all his worldly posses- 
sions. He ticked financial ruin 
rather than go back on his word, 
and he was richly rewarded by a 
public that still likes to back up an 
honest man, 

Bitman, owner of a modest Lallor 
shop with a capacity output of 
seven suits a day. decided in the 
f nil of 194& to sponsor a football 
contest as an advertising stunt. He 
mtrnrtr-d to liive n Irvr. suit e.u-h 
week to the person who came the 
nearest to picking the winners of 
ten games. The ftrst Ave weeks, as 
expected, there were no perfect 
cards, Bitman happily gave a suit 
a week to the contestant with the 
best score. 

The sixth week, nine people 
named ail the winners and Bitman 
hud a feeling of Impending disas- 
rer He rilled up the sport* editor 
of the Rocky Mountain News. 
''Don't worry. 1 ' he was told, "that 
couEdnl happen again in a hun- 
dred years," 

Then came Oct. 30, one of those 
daffy days, rare In history* when 
football form prevailed from coast 
to coast, The top 20 teams in the 
Associated Press national ranking 
all won. 

When the results of " black Sat- 
urday' 4 were In, the bookies wept, 



and BUmun wepl with them. For 
there was one ^real upset that day, 
and it didn't happen to a football 
team It happened to the little 
tailor. In one of the most amazing 
finishes in the history of football 
contests, -130 people hit ten winners 
on the nose, sticking Bitman for 
$27,950 worth of suits. 

It was a blow with enough power 
behind it to send almost any small 
business man spinning into bank- 
ruptcy HziMily, Bit man totaled up 
the damage and compared it with 
hi* financial resources, While the 
retail value of the suits would be 
$27*950, his loss at the wholesale 
level would amount to only around 
$20,000. But still it was one of the 
biggest one-shoi jarkputs in the 
history of advertising contests. 

For three sleepless nights, Bit- 
man tried to figure out a way to 
make good without going down 
himself An attorney advised him 
not to pay off. 

"You've got a loophole." the Segal 
man said- "There isn t a court in 
1. lie land thai wouldn't hold that 
the 'intent" was to give a suit a 
week. You're Just a little guy. 
You'd be a sucker to try to handle 
that kind nf a puyonV" 

But Bitman shook his head. ' I ll 
not welsh on all those people," he 
declared It may wreck my busi- 
ness — probably will — but I prom- 
ised them suits and they'll get 
them If I can possibly make them.* 1 





"Ail right, M the attorney argued, 
but look here. The rules don't say 
a thine: about the value of the 
suits. Why not buy up a bunch of 
cheapies? You could get all you 
wanted for ten bucks apiece and 
get out easily that way.' 1 

"No," Bitman replied, "I d feel 
cheaper than the suits if I did that. 
My intention was to pay off with 
$65 suits f and that's the way It's 
going to be. I've spent years build- 
ing up my little business, and I'm 
not going to let those people down/ 1 

The little tailor went home and 
talked it over with his wife and two 
teen -aged children. "There isn't 
going to be any question about if 
HI pay." he told them. ' It's lost 
whether or not I ran pay, Hi need 
plenty of moral support-" 

Two days later, Bitman called Irt 
the winners,, gave them eoJTee and 
doughnuts, and made a speech. 

H I want to assure you all/' he 
said, "that if it's in my power, you'll 
get your suits. You can look around 
my shop here and see that it 
wouldn't be possible to pay you all 
off at once. We can make only 
seven suits a day. These prizes 
alone would tie up the shop for two 
months, and I'd go broke in the 
meantime. I've sot to keep on 
doing business to keep my head 
above water." 

Bitman brought out a goldfish 
bowl with 430 numbers stuffed into 
capsules. If yowl I each draw a 
number/ 1 he said, 4 Tll make your 
suits in that order just as fast as 
possible. It's going to take time — a 
lot of time— and I beg you to be 
uatient," 

The contestants gave Bitman a 
rousing cheer. Then, one by one. 
they stepped up and took their 
numbers, A Denver radio station 
broadcast the ceremonies and the 
University of Denver sent in a band 
to provide music. 

'This is the band that plays at 
the University of Denver football 
Games," the announcer quipped, 
'"and Harry Bitman is Just crazy 
about football ,k Bitman managed 
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a wan smile* He Krinncd again 
when tht fc rmnouuceT &uggesu»d 
thai he k&ep the capsules from the 
fish bowl to curry his aspirins in. 

At first, the strain of turning out 
free suits threatened to burst Bit- 
man's financial structure at the 
yearns, but he made them lii regular 
order. In one week he .scored ;i first 
down when he measured Contes- 
tant No. 10 Tor a double- breasted 
tweed. 

Meanwhile, the story of Bit man 'a 
heroic undertaking traveled across 
the nation and around the world. 
In an Associated Press poll, the 
outcome of his contest was voted 
the American sports oddity of the 
year. Thousands of le tiers poured 
into his shop. 

But the people didn't stop with 
goo<J wishes. Many went out of 
their way to come into the shop 
and shake Bltmaii'b hand. "I jllsI 
wati ted to meet you/ 1 one man said. 
"I don't need a suit, tout by golly I'd 
be honored if you'd make one for 
me. M Friends and relatives of the 
people who had won suits began 
drifting in. Before long, business 
be^an to get out of hand. 

In Baltimore, a tailor read about 
Hitman, quit his Job and went to 
Denver. "You're a good man and a 
square shooter/' he told the little 
tailor. "I'd like to work for you/' 
Bit man hired him ;uui. as the busi- 
ness continued to expand, he put 
on more tailors, 

Then came the summer season 
and the annual flood of tourists to 
the Roe icy Mountains. Scores of 
these who had read about BLtman 
in the newspapers mouths before 
came in to meet him. 

Bit man. amazed at his good for- 
tune opened another shop in Den- 
ver, then two more in suburban 
Lake wood and Aurora. Before long, 
he was turning out so many suits 
he saw that when the last of the 
free suits were gone his business 
would be In a Rounder condition 
than it was when he started the 
bis payoff. 

Ten months after "black Satur- 
day T Bit man measured Contestant 
No- 430 for a blue herringbone and 
his debt to the public was paid. 

"It certainly builds up my faith 
in human nature when I think how 
things turned out for me/ 1 he said 
not long ago, "The American 
people are wonderful sportsmen. I 
Riiess If you do £Ood r you don't have 
to wait for Heaven to get your 
reward. 

Two years ago I thought I was 
linished. Now I'm a big business 
man, I'm thankful for that h but 
the great experience of meeting all 
those fine people has been worth 
more to me than the business/ 1 



Outdoors got sales-power! 




£0V£lAG£. Wlitrn Chrysler an- 
nuumere n oiixhry new engine, it's 
only fiatuj-Jil tliuy clioutit. 1 Outdoor 
. , . ft mighty m+ l diu.m , Fur nearly 
all who ftutdoani, Outdoor 
fNchiTLifcin*;. Wl lh»>> Hi -■■ run 
once, but i>vcr and over again. 
When you want to roach mart 



people, more often, lor lews money 
r . . uno (JO A Sale*- Power, f !en- 
<*ral OutriiJHif A*h-errihiruj < Yl, jf"» 
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A MODERN KAWNEER 
5TORE FRONT IS A 

SHOPPER 
STOPPER! 

Naturally everyone prefers to shop lii j 
pleasant modern *in re— rather thin a dinjy. 
udi (tractive one- That/4 why an cyc-pltus* 
iog Ka writer Front is a magnet for shop- 
pers Ir assures people of a friendly, up-io* 
dale unnosphcre icuide. 

NotL- a the eime to start moderniza- 
tion plans— so write today for the new 
K.twnecr honk. 'Una- to Modernize Your 
Siure From" l lic Kawnetr Company, Dept. 
NB-69. 1 105 N. Front Sr. Niles, Msch. 
For Slow * ftoMaunanN ■ Spoofs • tt&pffck ■ r"ocfon*j ■ h^ieh * Office BuifdiPgi, #fe* 



I H E 



Kawneer 

* » COMPANY 

Arthii'El^ial Melfll PiedvEFi 
Sfor* Ff&fll lUaloli qpiJ fnlfoina* 
Aluminum Hgll'Typf Awnlngi 
Alvinin.irn Facing Maletiali 
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simple 
if too 
simple? 




In today'* tan 
lot facttcied 

production mid 

bui In eases *rrg Pv^rBlmp]l!Led ! J it man y 

r:i i- ihrL" I ho recjuJa: -r:1y loluphonn eye 

ttm to too buay Jo naadio inndm com- 
mutiiCaUom — ttt eaiontinL on-(he-ipol. 
inreT-depor tenant flithnnqe ol LdMj*. 
Kallog^ SELECT-O-PHONE, ih» jruiiJ* 
pi i v«?t« camiBiiaicsotkon. lyilfm. keep* 
y&u En comtaofc, i^o or thr«hwcy c °n- 
loci wilh lirpdilmem heaJ* r «jlhvr indi- 
vidually nr ^oilscliYftly — helpt q»1 
rhuuys. cfon*, jp**dA ptodudian and 

llQW of rrnioriii'.- 

G&T THE FACTS — Hofiy i.' i fhn 
<7rQ4faa1 namei in c-ommeice oncj Indus- 
try are already umLqq SELECT O- 
PHOWE? For ramp 3*1* Inionnackin, vml# 
Kjd&y to Depk 7-C BELCCT-O-PHONE 
DlvWoiu Eftlloaa SwIttteboaTd ond Sup- 
ply Company, ftfiSO S. CL«« Av*fiU*_ 
Ctdcaqs Jfl, J Hi note 

KELLOGG 

Stbct-Q-'PhaKt, 



HIBROC TOWELS 

World's Largest 
Selling Towel for Industrial 
and Institutional Use 



Best for fehowli, offitr buildings, fnc- 
luri« h iturrf^ httsipsrah. I r a*r dr. ill 

^ufi, jfr^orbtriu, I inr-ErL-L-, fun uj! 

AviiUhlc rh rough your Loci J pupcr 
merchant, Wrjtc rof lajupicu, Ad- 
dict Dept. 
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Money in Merry-Go-Rounds 



GENERAL f ALES OEflCES: 
IftO HFIH AVENUE, NIW TO** 11. H. 



■ OU WOULD have a tough time 
convincing Arthur Rea that the 
time of opportunity has passed, or 
that starting a new business re- 
quires the backing of a million- 
dollar corporation. 

Re. a was the Camden, N J., dis- 
tributor for a line of ice cream 
popa. The business wasn't flourish- 
ing the way he thought H should. 
What he needed , he decided, wri* 
premium that would entice kid a to 
buy more Ice cream pops, and buy 
them from his route in en. 

Looking through the premium 
catalofift he found the usual badges* 
gains and frlrnmtelcs, bul imuh/ bl 
them sparked any enthusiasm for 
him. He was watching the kids at 
a parfc one day, hoping lor inspira- 
tion, when something struck him — 
as soon as the kids got through the 
gate they headed for the merry- 
go -rou nd. 

A merry-go-round, he felt, was 
something kids always go for Now, 
if they could H buy" a ride with a 
couple of coupons obtained by buy- 
ing his ice cream pops — ? The con- 
clusion was a portable merry-ffo- 
round, which said rides only for 
coupons obtained by buying Rea's 
product. 

The merry -Ro- round turned out 
to be everything Rea hoped it 
would. It not only increased his Ice 
cream business by 20 per cent plus, 
but put him into a new field- 

The original idea was simple 



enough, except that when he went 
to buy a merry- so- round he found 
there weren't any. He wound up hy 
designing- an englneless, crankless 
merry-go-round so hung on bear- 
ings that a sLisht push will keep it 
rurnins" until it is braked. He had 
the aluminum horses cast to his 
own design and specifications, 
mounted the Tnerry-&o- round on a 
14 -ton truck 

By the end of his first week he 
had a steady stream of calls from 
moth cis asking if hed please bring 
the merry - go - round to their 
neighborhoods more than once a 
week. 

Atw>ut the time he came to 
the decision to build a second 
merry -go- round, he w r as getting 
calls from tocal bakers, bottlers, 
shoe stores and the like— would he 
rent them his merry-go-round: 1 

That's how it came about that 
Arthur Rea, who merely wanted to 
build up his Ice cream business, 
round himself in a new field with 
30 merry-go-rounds sold or rented 
at the end of about two years. An 
associate tried the New Orleans 
market and found he could rent or 
sell them about as fast as he could 
turn them out. Queries are coming 
in fn.isrj nil uver ihe country, and 
only restrictions of the defense 
economy are likely to prevent Rea'a 
new company from growing to na- 
tional proportions. 

— Wilfred- Weiss 
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Rockefeller Center: 
Host to World 

(Continued from page 53) 
girdles and lingerie, mink coats. 
Everything that can be Identified 
Is returned promptly hy mail or 
plane. Once a Miami woman lost 
& diamond and pearl pto. The Cen- 
U r flnw ii bark r.> h-r 

One day a marine was idling 
around the information desk in 
the RCA building. After a half- 
hour or so. he stepped up to the 
Kir] at the desk and confessed: 
'Tm waiting for a blonde who 
works in an advertising agency. We 
were supposed to meet here, 0 What 
i n do about that? The Center keeps 
& list of the more than3Q p 0Do people 
employed by their tenants, But 
.sin tie the young man didn't know 
his (Url's last name — and 40 ad- 
vertiiYlnff agencies would have to be 
canvasj^d — another way wis 
found to cope with the problem 

The information girl, remember- 
ing that the two RCA buildings 
often are confused, phoned her 
associate in a building a block 
away. Her hunch was right There 
a girt was waiting for the marine 
A crew of men and women clean- 
ers and porters are required to keep 
the Center in order Hu*e van mm 
cleaners, washing machines and 
all kinds of paraphernalia work 
aver the millions of feet of floor 
space and wails* running from slow, 
careful, painstaking operations 
where needed, to 10,000 -square feet 
an. hour. But ail waste paper, care- 
fully tagged by floor and number is 
kept in the warehouse for 48 hours 
before it Koe.s into pulp vats In 
that way, watches, precious stones, 
legal papers, dropped or lost, have 
been recovered "This kind of serv- 
ice," says Borella, "pays off in 
warm tenant-landlord relations. 1 ' 
Specialization is carried Co what 
may seem like ridiculous lengths. 
For example, there are workers 
who do nothing but scrape and 
melt chewing gum from office 
floors, corridors and sidewalks An- 
other .squad of eight men does 
nothing but pick up cigarette butts. 

while the Center's aim Is to keep 
things simple, Bra-etta and his as- 
sociates constantly are moderniz- 
ing or replacing sections of this 
structure or that operation. 

Perhaps it's the constant appli- 
cation of doing things the simple 
Way that makes Rockefeller Center 
something more than Just a group 
of bis office building!* — something 
more than n showp lace— the giant 
heart of New York Itself, 
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When 1951 is Over 



(Continued /rowt page 30* 
read the scot? and said things 
about It that ■ nuldii'L be repeated 
In family circles. 

Nightclubs, ticket specula tors 
and eateries with French accents, 
which in SO lmd moru- from b;id to 
!.i4fvisirjti. hoped lo get a new lease 
on supersonic tax money , Their 
fondest hopes were rudely dashed. 

They came to realize eventually 
that "51 wasn't going to be played 
according to the war years* script. 
Head waiters who had bought the 
suits they formerly rented re- 
gretted their undue haste. 

Business, of course, came under 
increasingly tight controls. In an 
pIT art to manage the economy, and 
combat in nation, the National Pro- 
duction Authority put more and 
more materials on a strict allo- 
cation basis In civilian manufac- 
turing industries. 

Realizing that allocations atone 
wouldn't attain Its objectives, NPA 
designated the end uses that could 
be made of allocated materials 
The move was assailed as govern- 
ment direction of business but the 
somber mood of the times wasn't 



conducive Lo arousing much sym- 
pathy for hog -tied firms. 

End -use designations led di- 
rectly to the manufacture of 
"emergency models," which served 
to recall 1 tie slmplLtUMtlLui unri 
standardization of civilian prod_- 
ucts in the war that paused in H5. 
The firms hardest hit by this ex- 
pression of austerity were those 
malting nationally advertised, 
branded goods, 

if these manufacturers aban- 
doned their trade-marked lines, 
they junked i?ood will that re pre* 
sen ted millions of dollars. 

If they degraded their products, 
they sacrificed consumer confi- 
dence and faith Fortunately, a 
compromise was effected. By 
agreeing to hold price lines on 
products fabricated of allocated 
materials, they were permitted to 
keep their brand names alive. 

Because degrading of merchan- 
dise was part and parcel of price 
control, nationally known brands 
were as avidly sought by stores as 
by consumers. 

Both fl&ured rightly that the last 
article to be debased would be the 



one that carried a name of real 
asset value. 

It was a great year for climbing 
on the brand wagon It was not so 
happy a year for products of un- 
f :l ctLiltni or unknown orlein 

Home furnishings sales pros- 
pered beyond the expectations of 
most merchants They had be- 
lieved that the drastic cutback In 
new housing const ruction would 
finish the Job that Regulation W 
had begun. 

But, before the cutback could 
get well started, the Government 
put through a muUibUUon dollar 
housing program Lo provide shelter 
for defense work areas, Before the 
program had passed thp halfway 
mark dv3*-iis* workers seemed bo 
include anyone gainfully em- 
ployed. In addition the uncertain-' 
ties and suspense of the times 
boomed marriages to create "a 
record formation of new house- 
holds/* 

Although noncommercial con- 
struction failed to reach the hlph- 
water mark of "50. nobody was 
chagrined. Even without restric- 
tions of any kind it Just Wasn't in 
the cards to repeat the previous 
record year. The question still un- 
answered is: Will defense plant 
housing developments become the 
§host cities of tomorrow? 

Small business men were not 
without their woes in '51- Suspect- 
ing ihry would be last on the allo- 
cation pole, they agitated loudly 
and to some avail. But allocations 
were bound to punish most severely 
the manufacturer who didnt have 
a defense contract to fail buck 
upon. 

Proprietors of small business, 
toy. felt more keenly the laali of 
the excess profits tax. and when 
they appealed to the Oovernment 
for relief they got sympathy in- 
stead. Where resources were lack- 
ing, Ingenuity was called into play 

and most of those who d i i *ros * 

per managed to survive. 

By tightening up on business 
credit where It was not employed 
in defense production financing, 
the Federal Reserve Board hurled 
another brickbat at small business, 
and It successfully opposed efforts 
to liberalise its regulations and 
ease the little fellow's plight. 

Imports Increased steadily in P 5I 
and reached the highest totals at- 
tained in more than ten years. Be- 
fore the year was out. the Govern- 
ment was the country's biggest 
single importer, but Its imports al- 
most exclusively comprised stra- 
tegic commodities. 

Imports of manufactures tended 
to swell Civilian Mipply and in sonu 1 
lines applied checks on inflation- 



Red Cross Campaign 



I BE AMERICAN NATIONAL 
Ri-ri Cross in its annual cam- 
paign this month is fostering 
two purposes as expressed in 
its slogans: "Mobilize for De- 
fense 1 * and "Mobilize for 
Mercy/* 

Chairman of the campaign 
is Drift. Gen. David Sarnoff, 
chairman of the Radio Corpo- 
ration of America. The cam- 
paign seeks to raise $B5,000.o0O 
which, with the addition of the 
last of the wartime oversub- 
scriptions that have been held 
in reserve* will meet the esti- 
mated cos;t of the Red Cross 
program for 1951-52. The coal 
la budgeted at $04,800,000. 

Special responsibilities of 
the Red Cross this year are: 

1, The Blood Program. The 
Red Cross is acting as official 
blood procurement agency for 
the armed forces, coordinating 
a nationwide blood program 
for civil defense, and continu- 
ing its regular peacetime pro- 
gram. 

2. First Aid. The Red Cross 



is undertaking the training of 
up to 20,000,000 persons In first 
aid, 

3. Nurses 1 Aides and Home 
Nursing. The Bed Cross is 
Working to recruit and train 



4\ 



hundreds of thousands of 
nurses 1 aides for home nursing, 
for hospitals, blood centers, 
and emergency shelters. 

White dollars are needed as 
in years past, this year dollars 
alone will not do the job. More 
volunteers arc required. 
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ary trends. During the course of 
the year foreign trade was divided 
into two blocs, democratic and 
communistic. VI rt u all y ram pi e l e 
KB bargees were declared on Russia 
and its satellites. 

Domestic commerce was negligi- 
bly affected because emergency 
conditions at home left us little 
choice but to channel supply to the 
stateside market. Week by w«k, 
exports were increasingly limited 
to goods pledged by us to the At- 
lantic Pact nations. 

The world situation in fact 
created the grimmest atmosphere 
business men ever had known. As 
tensions grew, private or personal 
interests were put aside. 

Food supply last year was so 
ample that everyone knew where 
his next pound of sugar or box of 
detergent could be had. Farmers, 
who had produced unprecedented 
crops in "SO. surpassed themselves 
in '51 and If there wasn't u chicken 
in every pot it was because the 
menu called for sugar-cured ham. 

Americans, who had been eating 
more and better food since World 
War II, mlKKcd no meals and few 
dishes. Housewives found their 
budgets straining at the seams, but 
Uncle Sam himself came to their 
assistance. For the first time since 
John Hancock wrote his name 
large and clear, the federal Gov- 
ernment issued bulletins advtslns 
housewives of the best values 
available in victuals. 

Inevitably, many familiar arti- 
cles wmt the way of all fluff. Cut- 
backs In metals practically put the 
slot-machine makers out of busi- 
ness (with their exits hastened 
anyway by the han on Interstate 
shipment of such destroyers of 
illusions) and juke boxes were 
rated nonetheless unessential!. 

One unexpected development in 
51, amontf many, was the Govern- 
ment's action in putting priorities 
on new cars- Its hand was forced 
when defense workers were found 
to lack adequate transportation 
Acuities In mushroomed areas. Al- 
though these priorities didn't 
absorb anything like the industry's 
output, they thd pui premiums on 
defense workers' time cards- 

Optimists stopped waiting lor 
color television and before they 
had eyed the Ides of March vt?ry 
long were out scrambling for popu- 
l.u brand sets. Dealers limited tu 
quotas got full list prices and 
counted themselves lucky. 

Actually television output wa$ 
exceedingly well maintained, con- 
sidering conditions, but demand 
knew no bounds, and by the end of 
l he year another i>ldle reuppeared 
on the scene, the tie-in sate. 



If you wanted a television set 
you saw the wisdom of taking with 
it whatever the appliance dealer 
found wasn't moving, 

Moreover p many a hapless custo- 
mer took a console model when 
what he really wanted was :i in ori- 
ent table set. Leading makes com- 
manded premiums but also-rans 
didn't lack for takers. 

Ill retail stores, departments 
handling scarcer goods contracted 
while those offering wares in 
greater abundance expanded. Food 
departments swelled conspicu- 
owAy. 

Labor stringencies and difficul- 
ties encouraged dry poods mer- 
chants to adopt self-service, cash- 
and-carry methods, and nobody 
seemed to object. Demand for 
automatic vending machines far 
exceeded cutback supply but gave 
plain hints of future intentions. 

As the months pass, y ou may find 
my retrospective a bit at variance 
with events as you recall them, but 
whose memory is to be fully 
trusted ? And how few recollect ions 
are identical? 

All In all. I think you 11 agree, 
1 951 a year In which crises kept 
ua all on our toes and apprehen- 
sion* led us to be cautious enough 
to avoid damning mistakes. 

Small business entered the de- 
fense production period prepared 
for a rough rlde f hut many of the 
bumps it saw ahead proved to be f 
mirages. 

Fearful of a squeeze between ris- 
ing casts and shortages of ma- 
terials and or manpower, small 
business obtained relief from the 
former by way of controls and help 
In the latter by way of allocations. 

Under the aegis of Charles E. 
Wilson, NPA assigned smaller 
plants their capacity shares of de- 
fense production, and firms that 
dreaded eking out a bare existence 
on subcomracThJL found the:r 
worrtes were needless, 

Perhaps most satisfying on this 
imaginary day of Jan. 1 p 1 &$? r is the 
knowledge that the year In post- 
dated review found American busi- 
ness able, ready and willing to meet 
every test and challenge. 

Despite occasional and not un- 
healthy differences of opinion- 
labor and management were 
united as never before in the effort 
to preserve freedom's heritage. 

Hy proving in 1951 that democ- 
racy could not only work to the 
satisfaction of every American, but 
to the envy of the oppressed, 1951 
was counted a good business year 
by all For what the tax collector 
left us was more precious than 
what he gathered up. Liberty is 
priceless. 
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Slow Down, Old Man 



f Continued from page 42 J 
end all around us. We crawled up- 
ward through the ragged Umber, 
picking our way across the back- 
bone of a ridge. Joe, who had 
started out as lull of pep as a 
pointer pup, began to las behind 
and call for frequent stops to rest, 
The combination of 10,000 teet ele- 
vation and muscles which had 
grown soft in the years he was get- 
ting his business in shape for this 
trip, were talcing their toll .->oon«.-T 
than I expected. 

During one of the numerous 
pauses to rest, when Joe was 
stretched flat on his back, heaving 
for oxygen, Ed r our guide, motioned 
to me and I followed him nut of 
earshot He jerked a thumb to- 
ward Joe, 

"I don't want a dead dude on my 
hands. Reckon he can make It?" 

"He's got to make it," I Mid, 'If 
we have to pack him up there on 
our backs. He's lived a lifetime for 
this." 

A hundred yards at a time we 
negotiated that slope and late in 
the afternoon pulled Into the last 
scrubby fringe of trees Just under 
tlmberllne- Ed had thoughtfully 
packed along some grub on the 
possibility that darkness might 
catch us far from camp, and we 
decided to spend the night there. 
We bui]t a fire and Joe sat down 
beside it, puffing as If he'd run a 
mile uphiLL When he ate his snack, 
he stretched out beside the camp- 
fire and went to sleep, I threw my 
sticker over him and all night Ed 
and I hovered at the fire dozing 
ntfully and keeping the 
flames alive. 

By dawn some Of Joe's 
color had flowed back Into 
hlB face. He seemed a nuke 
better as we ate half the 
remainder of our grub for 
breakfast, put out the fire 
and crawled on up the slope 
Into sheep country. On our 
bellies we slithered Into a 
high, barren gap, formed by 
jagged wails of rimrock, and 
after a few minutes the 
guide whispered Tinder his 
breath- 

"There they are?" 

A band of nine rams came 
out of a rolling canyon, graz- 
ing slowly around the moun- 
tain side, In toward a Jum- 
bled rock slide that broke 
obliquely away from the 
run rock base. 

Cautioning us to stay 



down. Ed backed oJT the slope and 
under the brow of the hi ii. stood up. 
He cut his eyes at Joe, but spoke 
to me. 

By moving fast/' he said, "we 
cai) get Into the next break In the 
range and pet a shot at them when 
they detour around that slide." 

Joe's legs seemed suddenly to 
give way and he sat down bet ween 
us so awkwardly that I thought he 
had fallen and reached over to 
catch him. He put his face In his 
hands. 

"It's no use," he said. "This is as 
far as I can go." 

The guide looked at me. 

11 You'd better stay with him/' he 
said, "while 1 fig u re some way to 
get the horses up here around that 
canyon wall," 

Joe took a couple of deep breaths 
and pulled his hat down on his 
forehead against the wind. 

Look" he said, TU be all right 
if I stay here and don't move 
around. If 1 can't make it, I'd 
rather kick off here than any place 
I know, If you two'll go get that 
lead ram for me. it'll be doing me 
the favor of my lifetime," 

Ed hesitated, A snide is respon- 
sible for the lives of the dudes 
under his wing 

"I feel better/ 1 Joe said. ^Honest. 
I ll Lie right here and watch 
through my glasses until you get 
buck." 

We left him there and made the 
long detour around the mountain. 
I looked back once. He was on his 
belly with the glasses to his eyes, 
watching the sheep. We circled a 
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mile to the next break in the rim- 
rock. Lying flat, we searched the 
slope with our binoculars. Ed 
rubbed at the lobe of his ear, 

"Something spooked those 
sheep," he said, "and they either 
got In ahead of us, or they lay 
down close under the rimrock, 
which is not likely at this time of 
day " 

He swept his glasses around the 
slope again. 

■■The puzzling thing is—" 

A flat report cracked along the 
rim like two hands slapped to- 
gether, The guide sat upright, a 
startled look in his eyes. 

"My God— * 

I followed him back under the 
rim at a half run, My only thought 
was that Joes despondency had 
caught up with him at last. We 
climbed the mountain to the gap 
where we had left Joe. From half n 
utile away we eould see him lying 
on his back with his arm& out- 
stretched. 

When we reached him I was 
almost ready for the iron luiii* 
myself r but he sat up h like the gods 
had handed him a herd of moun- 
tain sheep an a sliver platter. 

ir J figured Fd better lie down/' 
he said, "so the excitement 
wouldn't be too much/" 

"The shot—" Ed gasped. 

Joe pointed- Seventy yards away 
on the rolling slope, lay a big ram 
Willie we had been on our mission 
to head them off, the bunch had 
turned back and crossed over the 
mountain through the very gap in 
which we had left our a 11 inn 
hunter. 

That story had a happy ending. 
By slow stages we got Joe out of 
the mountains with his sheep, The 
bighorn trophy Is over Joes fire- 
place today, and he points to 
It as a proud example of how, 
by recognizing the Umkta- 
linns of his years, he in- 
advertently capitalized on 
them. 

Both middle and old age 
are t of course, figurative, 
With each individual it 
conies at a different period 
In his life. 

Fve been hunting In the 
woods with men 20 years 
older who could walk the 
soles right off my feet. But 
by stopping before I get too 
tired, and traveling only 
half as far as I once did, I 
know 1 may look forward to 
having either a gun or a 
Ashing rod in my hand when 
t knock on the pearly gate 
pud old St. Pete looks over 
my gear and asks. "Well— 
what's pour alibi?" 
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NOTEBOOK 



Your new boss 

UNCLE SAM is now embarking on 
the task of managing, lit detail, 
the greatest private enterprise 
economy in history 

Economic controls have been op- 
e rating fur months, as most busi- 
ness men know, but Lhe big step is 
jU4t ahead — manpower controls. 

What you as a consumer, an em- 
ployer, or employe may or may not 
do cfui be seen by looking backward 
a few years to World War H. The 
pattern, on paper, Is not much 
different. 

Even now, as a consumer, you 
cannot buy a house, a car, or a re- 
frigerator on terms the seller may 
be willing to gfrg you. The Gov- 
eminent has set the minimum 
terms for these transactions. 

Taxes, of course, are a form of 
controls that are also designed to 
lessen demand for goods. 

As a manufacturer, you have to 
take a defense order if you are told 
to do so, even though H may mean 
cutting off some customers who 
have been patronizing you for 
years. If materials are scarce, the 
Government will see that you get 
what you need for defense orders. 
That means fewer civilian goods 
made from that kind of material, 
Did you plan to buy 100 shares of 
General Widget*, Inc., at S10 a 
>hare? Only recently your broker 
would have asked for $500 cash and 
his commission. Now you have to 
put up $75ti. 

soon the Government may tell 
you the maximum price for every- 
thing you buy or sell. As a buyer 
you may have been demanding 
these price ceilings. Are you equally 
willing to take Lhe next step— 
rationing? Officials "hope" to avoid 
rationing, but the experts will tell 
you that effective price ceilings on 
commodities like meat cannot be 
held long without ratio ning 

As an employe you probably will 
not be able to get a pay raise in 
your present Job without govern- 
ment approval There wtll be ways 
to make more money legitimately, 
like working longer hours, getting 



a promotion, or transferrins to a 
better Job, But increases in pay 
rates for the same work are going 
to tie few and far between. 

As a pensioner on hi ma 11 fixed 
income, you probably will have to 
lower your standard of living or 
take a light Job to supplement your 
income 

As a farmer you may see the 
prices of goods you buy go up, but 
as an offset you can charge more 
for what you sH] The taw will not 
let stabilization officials set a ceil- 
ing on farm products below parity. 

As an employer who hires labor t 
or a man or woman looking for a 
job, you will have some guidance 
and help from the Government, 
Eventually there will be controls 
and restrictions for the few who 
refuse to cooperate, but manpower 
experts do not believe ft ever will 
be necessary, or practicable, to tell 
a United States citizen where he 
muat work. 

We are already in a war of pro- 
duet inn The willingness to do what 
is beet, as distinguished from being 
forced to do what one is told, may 
be the difference between winning 
and losing. Take your pick 

Predicting the future 

A STUDY of the business and 
financial scene can turn up a few 
indications that the world is not 
yet near Its end. 

Prime example for this case 
study is the Carolina Power and 
Light Company The lads of the 
utility expect to be around for a 
bit. They're continuing their policy 
of growing their own light poles by 
setting out 200,000 seedlings In 
only 35 or 30 years they'll (fet their 
poles, too, 

For a bit more evidence, take the 
cycle lads. Their charts Indicate 
that international war shouldn't be 
with us until 19&B-6& The picture 
Isn't entirely hopeful because the 
same charts indicate the next de- 
pression will arrive in 1052. 

For the individual approach, 
there's Franz Pick. This expert on 
world currencies has be^n keeping 
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an eyp an the prtfie of }4o]d und has 
maintained stoutly that It points 
to some peaceful solution for the 
current mess. 

(In the lint- 

THE hrokerage colossus. Merrill 
Lynch. hiLS enough offices sprinkled 
around so that anything cuti 
happen. There ts. for Instance, the 
customer who traded through the 
firm for three years without ever 
giving them h5s owes phone number 
so they could call him. 

Finally > when curios kty got the 
belter of the lads, they put the 
growing: mystery squarely up to the 
client, The answer was simple: 
they couldn't call him because he 
had no phone. He worked as a 
phone lineman and did his buying 
and selling while he was working 
on a pote testing the phone lines, 

Rtii;k to schcMil 

A RELIEF thin pnifi-.s-stirs In entti- 
n ee ring schools should spend a 
your in industry has been voiced 
by Granville M. Read, chief engi- 
neer of E, I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Company, and he's made a 
concrete offer to provide places for 
some of them. Read urges educa- 
tors to "come and work with ua 
in industry 

Offering Lo tuke Into the du Pont 
engineering department several 
professors from engineering 
schools, he proposed ' "giving them 
12 months experience throughout 
our entire engineering organiza- 
tion. We will pay them their regu- 
lar salaries puis reasonable est- 
nensen." 

"This Is no Santa Clans proposi- 
tion," Read declared. 

"The specific details of how 
many professors trill be chosen. 
Where they are to come f rpm, and 
when, have not been worked out 
but industry has ji pro fou nil inter- 
est and responsibility in contribut- 
ing to the support of colleges and 
universities 

"This Is a sincere and earnest 
offer of one practical way to better 
understanding for our mutual 
benefits 

Read also pointed out that new 
scientific discoveries and develop- 
ments over the past century have 
opened up vast new fields for engi- 
neers. Today an engineer has many 
fleZds in which to practice his 
chosen specialty, but his Lralnlng 
would be made a lot more valuable 
if those who teach him were aware 
of the viewpoints and problems of 
industry. 

In the face of the great surge of 
specialization, Read commented. 



"there Is an even more urgent need 
for broad-gauge ej&ectUlve leaders 
with vision and a goodly quantity 
of the humanities. It Is my belief 
rJiLi? the key to quality leadership 
for our nation and its industries is 
in the hands of our colleges." 

"But to use this key success- 
fully;' he pointed out. "our col- 
leges must clearly understand 
their problem, not as it used to foe. 
but what it ia today and will be 
tomorrow. One of the best ways of 
acquiring this insight," Read con- 
cluded P ,l ls by working with In- 
dustry and absorbing its know- 
how and an understanding of its 
problems ° 

Bonus 

ONE factory up Connecticut way 
lists two extra holidays a year for 
its workers. The hired hands 
either get their birthday as a holi- 
day, or can work for double pay 
The other speeLal holiday Ik the an- 
niversary of their employment; on 
that day they ^et a ten dollar bill 
each year. 

Confusion? 

THERE are pitfalls In having a 
branch bank in a foreign language 
section of New York, as Dollar Sav- 
ings Bank people found but* 

One of the customers brought in 
a check and Dollar agreed to put 
it Into commercial bank channels 
for collection. It cleared the local 
office of the Depository Commer- 
cial Bank and ran Into a snag at 
the head office. As the memoran- 
dum read: 

"We are returning, herewith. 
Item received under your No. 483 
which you described as a check In 
the amount of 300 besos drawn on 
Banco de la Felicidad. 

"This is merely a Christmas 
greeting card for 300 kisses drawn 
on the Bank of Happiness." 

Assignment; Gliiss 

THE effort Ln wLirh industry goes 
to make life a bit easier are mas- 
ters of business. Each evolution of 
a product brings greater returns. 
But P It is the little things that 
sometimes tear at the heartstrings. 

Down Beaumont, Texas way, a 
physician was baffled by his ina- 
bility and that of his laboratory 
technician to remove a "BB" shot 
lodged deep in the eardrum of a 
child, It had been an accident, but 
an operation might prove of serious 
consequences. 

And, to whom did the surgeon 
appeal for help? 

A glass blower employed by 
the Magnolia Petroleum Company. 
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